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Victory did not end the paper 
shortage. Need for waste paper 
is as great as ever. 


Why? Because supplies must 
still be shipped in paper to our 
occupation forces and liberated 
countries. For the Pacific area 
these take double and triple 
wrapping to withstand long sea 
voyages and tropical climates. 


Meanwhile, demand for do- 
mestic packaging paper comes 
from scores of reconverted in- 
dustries. Jobs and shipments of 
new goods depend on paper, the 
essential protection of almost 
everything made in our factories. 


That’s why you should desig- 


IGHT ARMS 


nate one place as your Salvage 
Corner. Collect all your waste 
paper there before you bundle 
and turn it in. If you’re in doubt’ 
about how to get it picked up, 
call your local newspaper or Sal- 
vage Committee. 


A simple home baler will help you 
salvage all your wastebasket 
scraps. For a folder describing how 
to make and use the home baler, 
address Paper Salvage, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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ir America’s greatest crea- 
tor of inspired idiocy, 
ih juggles more screwballs 
than any man alive. Side- 
splitting fun from this 
i most sensationally suc- 
cessful new cartoonist. 
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“Well—I'll see 
if he's in” 
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Let me congratulate you on your campaign, 
General. You've got H. V. Kaltenborn 
in a swivet.”” 


NEW CARTOONS 
from Collier’s 


Edited and with a Preamble by 
Gurney Williams 


A hilarious extravaganza of more 
than 300 uproarious Collier's 
cartoons by an all-star cast of ace 
humorists, Virgil Partch, Hum- 
freville, Gardner Rea, Cobean, 
Machamer, Larry Reynolds, Gar- 
rett Price, Wm. Steig, and many 
others, $2.00 


“You mean you're 
doing this for fun?” 


filled with gangling giants, 
bearded babies, hot mamas, mis- 
sing links and many other baf- 
fling and ludicrous forms of 
homo sapiens. The ultimate in 
sophisticated cartoons by the 
master idea man. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., N. Y. 
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October, 1945 


Caravans bound from Chungking, China, to Tibet pass through beautiful valleys flanked by steep mountains. 


eight hundred miles as the crow flies. 
Intil recently it was a vast war area of 


of the rest of the world. Shanghai, Nan- 
| king, Hankow, Ichang, Chungking, almost 
any child can reel them off. 

But what of that great part of China which 
es west of Chungking where the giant 


othing it in white and red? 


ier, is the goal of the tea 
hina. Here are formed the 
that carry tea, opium and 
o distant Lhasa. 

Og) . 


° by William H. Potts 


Photographs from Kuropean 


West of Chungking there lies a wonderful 
country which Japan was destined never to 
reach. Its mountain barriers and mile-deep 
gorges kept away the invader and substan- 
tially preserved a large part of Central Asia 
from the changes usually wrought by time 
and civilization. 

As we leave Chungking behind us, the 
hills on every hand have been formed by 
human toil into tiers of level platforms 
rather suggestive of giants’ stairways. Rice 
is grown on these platforms and streams are 
diverted to the highest and allowed to flow 
down the tiers, thus providing the rice with 
the liquid mud which it requires in its early 
stages. But when the rainfall fails, the lives 
of fifty million peasants in Szechwan hang 
in the balance. Then begins the battle for 
water. The peasants hastily erect water- 


ALONG IMPERIAL CHINA'S ROAD TO LHASA 


bicycles at every vantage point and coolies 
in pairs pedal all day long driving water from 
the dykes and streams up to the rice terraces 
by means of an endless belt of paddles oper- 
ating ina channel. By these primitive means 
total famine is averted and a partial crop may 
be obtained. 

Who. would like to live on a few small 
bowls of boiled rice day after day or months 
and years? West of Chungking there are 
millions of Chinese who have never known 
any other diet. But it would be a mistake to 
assume that they are weaklings on that ac- 
count. Actually, Szechwan tea carriers are 
the strongest men in the world; with only 
the thinnest of straw sandals to protect their 


feet, they will each carry as much as three 


hundred pounds of brick tea on their backs 
over ten thousand foot mountain passes to 
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FESTIVAL IN TATSIENLU 


Tibetans and Chinese mingle to- 
gether at this religious festival in 
Tatsienlu. Among the crowd are 
Tibetan caravaneers who will soon 
set out on the long and difficult 
journey to Lhasa. 


MOUNTAIN HOME 


The Tibetan homes are built with 

massive stone walls in which nar- 

row apertures serve as windows. 

The ground floor is used entirely 

as a barn and as a stable for cat- 
tle and goats. 


the frontier of Tibet itself and walk as muc he 
as ten times a day for wages equal to about a. 
quarter. The tea carriers travel across” 
Szechwan on what was once an important 
trans-Asia highway, the old Imperial Post 
Road from Pekin to Lhasa. Although it is 
only about six feet wide and composed of 
irregular broken stones, it was for hundreds 
of years the great artery of communication 
of the Chinese emperors across their enor- 
mous domain. The emperors’ diplomatic 
runners could traverse the two thousand miles 
from Pekin to Lhasa in twenty-three days, 
if traveling light. Now wireless, telegraph 
and airplane have relieved the Lhasa Post 
Road of its diplomatic bags, but the perspira- 
tion of the tea carriers still washes its drab 
stones. at 

A journey of about one week in a sedan 
chair or on foot westwards from Chungking 
brings us in sight of the high mountain wall 
of Tibet, which stretches for more than a 
thousand miles north and south on China’s 
western frontier. At first sight, it appears 
impossible to perceive a way through the 
mountain wall, but with the accuracy of an 
express train plunging into a tunnel the 
Lhasa Post Road leads into a deep cleft. 
With skyscraping cliffs on both sides we 
pass through this gloomy corridor and after 
called Tatsienlu. This is the goal of the tea 
carriers from China; for they will go no 
further westwards and will not face the gaunt 
mountain passes of Tibet. 

Tatsienlu is a bustling place, and down its 
narrow streets there stride the shaggy power- 
ful figures of the Tibetans, always smiling 
and cheerful. The men are six feet tall with 
mahogany complexions tanned by the moun- 
tain winds and sun; their hair is uncut and 
hangs down to the waist or is made up into 
plaits and wound about the head. They carry 
large swords buckled on horizontally in front, 
and the scabbard is colorfully decorated with 
turquoise and coral, a form of decoration 
in which every Tibetan delights. 

The Tibetans are an essentially mountain 
people and many never descend below an alti- 
tude of ten thousand feet all their lives. 
Accordingly, they have a great bodily resist- 
ance to extremes of temperature. There are 
no summer and winter suitings in their ward-_ 
robe, for a rough sheepskin serves as their 
principal garment all the year round. On a 
hot. summer’s day the sheepskin is merely 
slipped off one shoulder, and in the bitter- 
ness of the mountain winter the same sheep- 
skin is drawn around the neck a little closer. 

But the Tibetans take care to fortify them- 
selves inwardly by consuming immense quan- 
tities of butter made from the milk of the 
native yak, which is like a cow but with 
long shaggy black hair. The butter is con- 
sumed in the form of butter-tea several 
times a day, which is made in a special 
wooden cylinder about two feet high and six 
inches wide. Boiling tea is first poured into 
the upright cylinder through a cane strainer, 
then a handful of salt is added and finally 

(Continued on page 33) 
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TIBETAN CARAVANEER 


This young Tibetan caravaneer wears the 
‘typical sword of his profession attached 
horizontally to the front of his belt. As a 
rule the caravaneers are rugged fellows six 
feet or more in height with complexions 
like mahogany. Their hair either hangs un- 
' cut about their faces or is braided into 
plaits that are wound around their heads. 


CAMPING IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Seated around their fire these mountain caravaneers are finishing a meal of powerful Tibetan tea ms 
from rancid butter, yak milk, salt and boiling tea all churned together. 


YAK CARAVAN AT REST 


This large yak caravan at Tatsienlu is ready to set off with its cargo of tea for a journey that will take 
over passes twenty thousand feet in height 


So Son Shows, + 
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THE APARTMENT HOUSE OF THE FUTURE 


In 1895 Judge, the humorous weekly, published this fantastic drawing satir- 
izing the architectural developments in New York City. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE 


The luckless Chinese laborers who came to the Western mining camps in the 

sixties and seventies were frequently given rough treatment by the frontiers- 

men, In this illustration from Bret Harte’s famous poem, The Heathen Chinee, 

Ah Sin has just been found guilty of hiding twenty-four packs of cards in his 
sleeve during a poker game ‘‘he did not understand.”’ 
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by Albert Parry 


AMERICAN HUMOR is the flowering of the frontier. An 
the frontier is the broad essence of American history, th 
making of the American nation, the first promise o 
America’s honesty and greatness. So tells me my friend 
Franklin J. Meine of Chicago, the possessor of the world’ 
best collection of old American humor. 

Today in his homé Meine has over five thousand vol 
umes and about one thousand pamphlets, in addition to many 
periodicals and some two hundred prints, letters, and photo 
graphs portraying American humor prior to 1900. Scholars 
dealers, and merely curious people come from afar to th 
few winding stone steps of the old-fashioned two-stor 
house in the upper reaches of North LaSalle Street. Ma: 
Eastman and Constance Rourke could not have written thei 
books on America’s laughter without first consulting Mein 
and his library. When William Murrell Fisher was com 
missioned by the Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York to do his two volumes on American graphic humor, hi 
flew to Chicago to see Meine’s rarities. His plan was tc 
spend with Meine a few hours at the most, but he ended ug 
by renting a room in the neighborhood and staying twc 
weeks. 

What makes American humor different and great? Writ- 
ing after his travels in the United States, Andrew Lang, ar 
English author, observed in 1889: 

“The contrasts, the energy, the mixture of races it 
America, the overflowing young life of the continent, doubt- 
less give its humorists the richness of their vein. All over the 
land men are eternally ‘swapping stories’ at bars, and in the 
long endless journeys by railway and steamer. How little 
comparatively, the English ‘swap’ stories.... The English- 
man has usually a dignified dread of dropping into his 
‘anecdotage.’ . . . The stories thus collected in America are 
the subsoil of American literary humor.” 

It was Mark Twain who remarked that the French in- 
vented the witty story, the English the comic tale, and the 
Americans the humorous yarn. He wrote: “The humorous 
story is strictly a work of art—high and delicate art—and 
only an artist can tell it. The art of telling a humorous 
story was created in America and has remained at home.” 

The greatest humorist of America, and the grand passion 
of Meine, is that fiery printer’s devil from the shores of the 
Mississippi, Mark Twain. Hollywood sought Meine’s advice 
and rare prints and photographs when filming the life of 
Samuel L. Clemens. In his collection, that group which 
deals with Twain is most extensive and complete. In Twain, 
more than perhaps in any other American humorist, Meine 
perceives the more serious notes of American laughter: 
“Hard hits of social criticism, thumbnail sketches of social 
history, and phases of a native mythology.” Yet, Meine’s 
fondness for Twain does not blind him to the sober histori- 
cal fact that his hero did not rise to the heights of his genius 
and fame by his own virtues alone. “He entered upon a 
stage already set for him,” Meine remarks. “Mark Twain 
was born to the humor of the frontier, and through his 
genius lifted the genre into immortality.” 
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PAINTING THE TOWN 
RED 


American illustrators made 
the exuberant, lawless life 
of the Western frontier the 
subject of many drawings. 
This is a picture of one of 
those boisterous days when 
the boys from out of town 
came riding down Main 
Street, announcing their in- 
tention to paint the town 
red. This drawing by R. F. 
Zogbaum appeared in 
Harper's Weekly in 1886. 


WESTERN IMMIGRATION 


This drawing  burlesquing 
the tribulations of those 
who were moving West to 
settle appeared in Major 
Walter Wilkey’s Western 
Immagration in 1839. What 
happened to many luckless 
immigrants is clearly indi- 
cated by this contrast be- 
tween the westbound and 
eastbound travelers. 


THE BRAINS 


The body of Boss Tweed 
with the head of a 


money bag was one of 


Thomas Nast’s most fa- 


mous cartoons in_ his 
campaign against New 
York City’s notorious 
Tammany leader in 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


The campaign for wor 
men’s rights was a fav- 
orite subject for cartoon- 
ists. It is satirized in 
this picture of a female 
electoral struggle in which 
a woman is running for 
president. The drawing 
appeared in David C. 
Johnston’s annual, 
Scraps, published in 
1849. 
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The boastful talk of the old rivermen of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi provides the theme for this 
satiric cartoon of pre-Civil War days. 


Indeed, there is nothing more native to our 
scene than American humor. Early in our 
history it traveled from the front parlor to 
the frontier, there to blossom in a glory all 
its own. The first piece of humor written 
and published west of the Alleghanies, Fes- 
toons of Fancy, came off the press in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1814. But the great era 
of American humor was from 1830 to 1860, 
which was also America’s most remarkable 
period of expansion. My friend explains that 
the year 1830, roughly, marks the beginning 
of our native American humor as we now 
think of it. The popularity of the daily news- 
paper, the Jacksonian ideal of the common 
man, and the emergence of the frontier con- 
tributed to a rich portrayal of humorous 
characters and episodes. 

Incongruously, the most famous mirror of 


the, frontier humor was produced in effete. 


New York—The Spirit of the Times, a turf 
or sporting paper edited by William T. Por- 
ter from 1831 to 1858. Porter was responsible 
for a new school of humor which broke away 
from the genteel, drawing-room kind of jest- 
ing maintained in the East by Washington 
Irving and James Russell Lowell. This was 
best summed up after Porter’s death by his 
associate editor George Wilkes who in July 
1858 wrote that his late chief had created “not 
the august, stale, didactic, pompous, bloodless 
method of the magazine pages of that day; 
but a fresh, crisp, vigorous, elastic, graphic 
literature, full of force, readiness, actuality 
and point, which has walked up to the tele- 
graph, and hardly been invigorated or im- 
proved by even the terse and emphatic light- 
ning.” The humorists of Porter’s school pro- 
duced literature which “was not stewed in 
the closet, or fretted out at some pale, pen- 
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sioned laborer’s desk, but sparkled from the 
cheerful leisure of the easy scholar—poured 
in from the emulous officer in the barracks, 
or at sea—emanated spontaneously from the 
jocund poet—and flowed from every meadow, 
or lake, or mountain—in the land where the 
rifle or the rod was known.” 

Even Congressmen, a hardier and more 
picturesque race than now, sent in their 
stories. At one time, in 1851, Porter boasted 
as many as eighteen correspondents in both 
Houses on the august Hill. Meine’s file of 
Porter’s journal runs from 1836 through 
1858, practically complete. The issue of 
March 27, 1841, is intact, and this contains 
the first printing of. The Big Bear of Ar- 
kansas by T. B. Thorpe, which Meine de- 
fines as a high watermark in frontier story- 
telling, a tall tale outstanding for anecdotal 
narrative and fantasy. 

Before 1860 American humor was regional, 
but the sectionalism of the country was ably 
and gradually fused by just such men as 
Porter. Nevertheless a number of geographic 
divisions are observed by Meine in the pre- 
1860 part of his collection. 

He labels as Yankee humor the works of 
Major Jack Downing (Seba Smith), respon- 
sible for the earliest prototype of the local 
dialect “philosopher” in American literature, 
the Will Rogers of the 1830s. To this he 
adds The Clockmaker by Sam Slick (Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton), an East Canadian 
opportunist whose sayings and doings were 
popular in New England for more than three 
decades. Here also belong Lowell’s doggerel 
wit and satiric verse illustrated by Cruik- 
shank; Oliver Wendell Holmes’ The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table, that mild jesting 
by Back Bay Boston of the 1850s; Alice B. 
Neal’s feminine humor in The Widow Bedott 
Papers; and Benjamin P. Shillaber’s New 
England masculine fun with woman as the 
subject in the Life and Sayings of Mrs. 
Partington. | 

Another division is New York and Phila- 
delphia, 1830-60; otherwise classified as the 
Big City. Making fun of “Waltz Dance” 
stemmed from here, at an early date. Later, 
in the 1850s, caricaturing P. T. Barnum as 
“Hum-Bug” was characteristic of the Big 
City’s humor. Here also Nothing to Wear, a 
folding panorama of colored lithographic 
plates, is one of the high lights of social 
satire in picture and verse. It was a free 
elaboration of the famous poem of the same 
name previously written by William A. But- 
ler, one plate showing a swooning female 
above these lines, 


One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Rus- 
sian sable, ; 
and another picture presenting an imploring 
charmer as an illustration of this verse, 
But the saddest by far all these sad 
features 
Is the cruelty practised upon the poor 
creatures, 
By husbands & fathers, real Bluebeards 
& Timmons 
Who resist the most touching appeal 


made for drampnae be Meas. 
Fudge Doings, by Ik Marvel (Donal 
Mitchell), poked fun at New York and 
published in the same place, but A Poetic 
Letter by Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. 
(Mortimer M. Thomson), the first and rare 
of that Eastern rollicker’s works, was Pa 
lished in Detroit in 1854. 3 
The frontier itself is marked by Meine < 
the Old Southwest, the Mississippi Valle 
and the Far West. He treasures his series ¢ 
Crockett Almanacks, the Nashville imprit 
run from 1835 to 1841, and some day ma 
write a book on the legendary Davy, perhay 
along the lines of the volume which back i 
1933 he wrote together with his friend Wa 
ter Blair on the Mississippi's Mike Fin! 
King of Keel-Boatmen. In the category ¢ 
Old South literature, Meine relishes his rai 
copy of Augustus B. Longstreet’s Georg 
Scenes. Characters, Incidents, etc., m tl 
first half Century of the Republic. Publishe 
in Augusta, Georgia, in 1835, it is by far tt 
most treasured item in Meine’s collection. H 
calls it the cornerstone of Southern humo 
and the first try at realism in American liter 
ture. One of the stories in Georgia Scen 
has to do with militia drilling, and in th 
connection Meine proudly showed me a ht 
morous Yankee lithograph dated 1862 and e1 
titled A Militia Drill Thirty Years Ago. H 
said to me: “As you see, militia drillin 
raised laughs all over the land, from Ne 
England through Georgia to the Wester 
plains. Militia was the army of the commo 
man, and so was used as a common denom 
nator of laughter.” 
And speaking of Georgia and the old Sout 
(as we were), we should also touch upo 
New Orleans, with its cosmopolitan old-worl 


COTTON SPECULATORS 


In 1876 Leon J. Fremaux published a portfol 


of lithographs depicting New Orleans character 
The cotton factors shown here are “selling imagir 
ary stock, at real prices.’ 
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wor, French and Spanish, unique 
nong the various brands of Amer- 
r an. regionalism. Here we have, 
/%r instance, a series of hand- 
i lored lithographic plates done by 
| French artist, one of the plates 
| pughing gently at the broken Eng- 
sh of an apple seller, another cen- 
jaring the questionable business 
Jthics of a New Orleans citizen 
selling imaginary stock at real 
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j Our collector’s favorite author is 
ja the same Southern division. He 
1s George W. Harris, of Tennessee, 
e creator of the character of Sut 
/ ovingood and his Yarns spun by a 
Vat’ral born durn’d Fool, which ac- 
tording to Meine, have everything 
|—imagination, comic plot, sheer 
‘un, and Rabelaisian touch, excell- 
jng Mark Twain in some respects, 
put in total effect missing Twain’s 
\zreatness by a hair’s breadth, so to 
say. The Arkansas Traveler repre- 
sents to Meine a most popular piece 
of folk-literature in the form of 
dialogue, first appearing with music 
about 1850, and later achieving the 
bright colors of a Currier & Ives 
print. 

_ For the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi Rivers, Meine has the etching 
of “A Ginooine Buster,” with the 
‘famous boast or tall talk so charac- 
teristic of the humor of Western 
waterways, to wit: “I’m half horse 
half alligator with a small touch o’ 
snapper & black snake & a sprinkle 
0’ steamboat. I was born in a 
thunder cloud, dry nursed by a N. 
W. wind, brought up by hand on 
chain lightning & was fed with a coal 
scuttle. I have jist streak’t it straight ahead 
down a rainbow railway & here I am, slap on 
the end of a raft ready to go the whole hog.” 
_ And while we are on the subject of alliga- 
tors, there is a rare print of Davy Crockett, 
taming his wild alligators in a ripsnorting 
ride down the Mississippi on his way to 
Texas. The doughty fighter of Tennessee 
and Alabama was going West! 

Another mode of travel was of course over- 
land. In a travel book of that frontier era 
we see a drawing showing two travelers pass 
each other on an American road. “I am go- 
ing to Illinois!” the Westbound emigrant says 
in his innocent pride. “I have been!!” la- 
ments the Eastbound man, his wagon broken, 
his family and his dog sad. 

- So we are in the Middle West, with all its 
woes~and mirth. Old Midwestern weeklies 
of humor occupy a special place in Meine’s 
heart, and hereby hangs the following tale. 

One cold winter evening Meine was sitting 
in his easy chair and nearing the end of his 
newspaper. He was yawning and stretching 
luxuriously, the thought of his warm bed 
uppermost in his mind, when the doorbell 
tang rudely. A middle-aged woman walked 
saying she had heard that a man lived in 
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THE SKUNK OIL PEDDLER 


The medicine man with his preposterous assortment of cure-alls 
has been a familiar figure in American rural communities until 
This anonymous commentary on one 
of the skunk oil salve peddlers of Connecticut appeared about 


1875. 


HOME FROM PARIS 


The American’s quest for culture in Europe provided American 
cartoonists with abundant material. 
made in 1878 shows the return of the George Washington Jones 
family to Bungtown from Paris where they have bedecked them- 


selves in the latest fashions. 


this house who bought old books, and would 
he come to her place this evening to look at 
some? Meine was not exactly pleased. The 
hour was too late and cold for any such ex- 
peditions. On too many occasions in the 
past he had been bothered by well-meaning 
but naive people who considered any old book 
of interest to him. He was about to decline the 
invitation with all the politeness he usually 
tries to summon on such occasions, when the 
woman mentioned her address. It was but a 
block or two away. Won’t do much harm to 
take a walk after all, he decided. 

What he saw in the woman’s house made 
his eyes open wide and sparkling. Before 
him, in a bookcase, were old volumes that 
somehow had escaped the great Chicago fire 
of 1871. One book in particular held him 
speechless: in it were bound a number of 
early Midwestern humorous weeklies, among 
them the four complete issues of The Wang 
Doodle, the first comic paper published in 
Chicago, dating from October 1858 to Janu- 
ary 1859. Its publisher was Isaac A. Poole, 
an early Chicago printer. It was then that 
Meine discovered he was in Poole’s old house. 
The woman was Poole’s daughter. Needless 
to say, Meine bought quite a few things that 
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evening. He had indeed been lucky. 

The old-style regionalism in hu- 
mor went out with the Civil War. 
Meine points out that the conflict 
made the American smile “more 
national.” It was then that Artemus 
Ward (Charles F. Browne), Petro- 
leum Vesuvius Nasby (David R. 
Locke), and Miles O'Reilly 
(Charles G. Halpine) achieved 
their historic significance as mem- 
bers of Lincoln’s “cabinet of hu- 
morists.” Meine remarks that Lin- 
coln’s intimate friendship with 
Ward was of much comfort to the 
President in the thorny war-years. 
Lincoln said, in effect: “I’d rather 
be Nasby than President.” To 
soothe his most critical cabinet 
meetings Lincoln read aloud from 
Ward’s writings, and to silence can- 
tankerous senators he recited long 
passages from The Nasby Papers. 
To know what the common soldier 
in the field felt and said, he con- 
sulted The Life and Adventures of 
Private Miles O’ Reilly. 

The belligerent humor of the 
Civil War is well represented in 
Meine’s collection. Among other 
things, a high stack of patriotic en- 
velopes published in the North with 
caricatures aimed at the Confed- 
eracy is matched by a series of 
twenty-nine Confederate etchings 
by V. Blada (Adalbert J. Volk) 
ridiculing Lincoln and the North. 
The rarest item, however, is a 
group of nine caricature broadsides, 
attributed to Lieutenant William L. 
Sheppard, and published in Rich- 
mond. These are barbed not so 
much at the North, curiously, as at 
slackers in the South. Of consummate work- 
manship and biting humor, the broadsides are 
as significant as they are rare, and thus the 
object of any collector’s envy. 

For the Reconstruction Period, Meine cites 
Nasby once again, and certainly Thomas Nast 
with his powerful political cartoons. In this 
connection Meine says: “One of my rarest 
items was picked up by me for exactly one 
dollar in a junk-shop amid the misery and 
the gaudy burlesque houses of South State 
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James Montgomery Flagg included these people in a 
double page spread in Judge showing portraits of the 
varied types he found in the American melting pot of 
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Black Star and Europ 
BIRDS OF GOOD OMEN oy 


Popular belief ascribes good luck to those houses on which storks have built their nests. These birds have their summer nests in Hungary. In the winter 
they will migrate to North Africa. 


MEET THE BIRD THAT BROUGHT YOU 


by Clarissa Lorenz 


THE DUTCH WILL tell you a story of hov 
five centuries ago in Maytime, the breedin; 
season of the stork, fire destroyed the wooden 
built city of Delft. The young birds couldn’ 
fly. On the other hand, they were too heavy 
to be carried. Only the parent birds coul 
escape if they chose. But they didn’t choose 
They clung to their nests instead, vainly pro 
tecting their young with spread wings an 
meeting death in the flames. 

If you’ve ever wondered how the stork 
brings-the-baby legend came about, famil 
fidelity is the answer. The stork’s faithful 
ness to his chosen mate, his affection for hi 
young, and his filial care for aged kin ar 
proverbial and epic. Emblem of constancy 
this simple yet majestic bird has been electe 
winged messenger of lave. Among the super 
stitious he symbolizes fertility. Immortalize 
in legends, songs, proverbs and popular tales 
he’s been the favorite creature of the fabl 
from the days of Aesop. 

The rejoicing of mates at a reunion 1 
touching to witness. Long before you suspec 
that there’s a stork approaching, his wife be 
gins to rattle. Basking in her nest with ope 
wings, she gesticulates wildly as her husban 
comes within calling distance to send dows 
his greetings from a great height. Widowe 
storks keep a year-long vigilance over thei 
nest. Others have been known to grieve t 
death at the loss of a mate. 

Monogamy is the rule. Now and then, how 
ever, you hear of an exception, like the mal: 
stork who took another lady to wife, afte 


THE BLACK STORK 


The black stork has black feathers bril- 
liantly glossed with purple, copper and 
green on the upper part of its body; 
underneath the feathers are white. The 
bill, legs and skin around the eyes are 
white. This dignified black-frocked fel- ! 
low is a maribou stork from tropical 
Africa, 
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ting in vain for his spouse to turn up from 
© migratory winter in Africa. When Wife 
No. I finally arrived, a peace treaty was 
signed by the trio, and that season the biga- 
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mist was presented with a brood from each 
mate. 

| The eighth commandment is taken very 
riously among these home lovers. Being a 
alous bird, the stork is quick to punish any 
‘Matrimonial transgression. Once a male 
stork, upon learning that his wife was trifling 
‘with some other male, assembled all his 
‘cronies. After a ferocious battle, they helped 
‘him overpower the misguided female; there- 
/upon they proceeded to peck her to death. 

' Because of his romantic reputation, the 
“stork who builds his nest on your chimney 
will bring you good luck. Your house will 
“never be struck by lightning or contagious 
| ‘disease. Wherever he nests, he is hailed with 
Ki joy, and he soon becomes a member of the 
human household. He can distinguish be- 
tween members of your family, and will 
rattle with joy whenever some benefactor of 
his walks into the yard. One morning a tame 
_ stork returning from his African journey 
_ alighted on the estate of Count Zichy in upper 
_ Hungary. Striding up to the garden, he re- 
sponded to the children’s joyful greetings 
with a loud rattling, then walked gravely into 
‘the room for his breakfast, just as he had 
_ been wont to do. 


Let’s follow the lives of a couple of white 
/ storks in a Hungarian village. Returning 
some time in March from their winter in 
Africa, they set to work building their nest. 
_ They choose the chimney of a blue plastered 
cottage (Hungarians paint their houses all 
colors of the rainbow as a charm against the 
. the devil). The male stork is a careful crafts- 
-man. And, knowing the joys of anticipation, 
_he builds his home on the installment plan. 
_ For him it is a continuous process until, after 
_ several seasons, it has grown to such monu- 
' mental proportions that it topples over from 
its own weight. 
The cottager or farmer provides a wagon 
_ wheel atop the chimney. On this foundation 
_ the bird goes to work arranging sticks, twigs, 
, thorns, earth, turf. All this he lines with 
_dry grass roots, dung, hair, bristle, rags, 
- paper, threads and feathers, strongly woven 
_ together. To discourage uninvited guests, he 
_ protects his home with briers on the outside. 
-Confidentially, these long-legged birds are no 
-respectors of the seventh commandment. 
They will blithely take what straw they need 
from a peasant’s thatched roof, sometimes 
stripping itbare. | 
’ By early April the nest is ready for occu- 
: pation, and the first of four or five eggs is 
laid. The female hatches out the brood in 
from twenty-eight to thirty days, while her 
“mate stands watch, defending her against 
i possible assailants. However, the landlord’s 
+ family have special privileges. When a car- 
_ penter one day climbed up to repair his roof, 
he caused not the slightest anxiety on the 
- part of the mother stork who was sitting on 


After young Peter is born (Hans Ander- 
son calls all nestlings young Peter), the father 
stork takes over. He it is who feeds his 
awkward offspring. Peter is spoon-fed—that 
is, by the regurgitant process. Worms and 
insects pass from paternal to filial beak until 
he graduates up to frogs, fish, mice and other 
small mammals brought home by the father. 
During the first two months of his life, Peter 
is taught how to rattle. The white and the 
black species of storks are mute and can 
make only a negligible hiss. So Peter learns 
how to clapper with his mandibles. He 
throws back his head and opens and shuts 
his beak rapidly like a pair of scissors. To 
acquire the correct pitch, he attends frequent 
rehearsals. Rattling expresses every feeling 
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a stork can have—hunger, desire, anger, fear 
and joy. He rattles when he sees his brothers 
winging home over the housetops or when 
he smells delicious aromas coming up with 
the smoke from the kitchen chimney. In 
spring or autumn, during the breeding sea- 


sons, he is so vociferous that you can hear 


his clappering a mile away. 

Peter’s parents are profound psychologists. 
When they think the time has come for him 
to learn how to fly, they place his rations in 
flight-provoking nearness to the edge of the 
nest. Each day he finds his food farther re- 
moved. It’s a case of strive or starve. At 
the age of two or three months, after con- 
tinuous practice on the roof-tree, he tries out 


(Continued on page 33) 


THE WHITE STORK 


The ordinary stork stands more than three feet in height and it is a powerful flyer. Storks 
have been known to fly a recorded six thousand miles. They travel about forty-eight miles an 
hour and can continue for at least two days without stopping. 
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OGEMAW’S TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN ACTION 


The Ogemaw Telephone system serves its 197 subscribers 
faithfully winter and summer. That the system operates so 
well is due to the efficiency of Mayor Potter, its owner, man- 
ager, repairman and night switchboard operator. He is seen 
at work in the two pictures below stringing a wire for the 
home of a new subscriber and packing his kit of tools before 
setting out to “‘walk the lines.’”? The upper pictures show two 
of his subscribers, one of whom is the proprietor of the general 
store. 


WHEN THE OVERWHELMING = snajority 
_ of Americans use the telephone they are en- 
_ joying facilities offered them by a vast na- 
tion-wide organization which is a marvel of 
human and mechanical efficiency. It will 
therefore come as a surprise to most of us 
to learn that today there are still some 6300 
privately owned telephone companies in the 
' - United States, 131 of which are in the state 
_ of Michigan. Most of these independent tele- 

phone companies serve small towns and 
_ sparsely settled rural communities, conse- 
- quently the way in which they are operated 
is strikingly different than what the people 
in big cities are accustomed to. 

You can see one of these rural telephone 
companies in action if you pay a visit to Rose 
| City, Michigan, a town of 257 inhabitants. 

The townsfolk and the farmers of the sur- 

rounding countryside are served by the Oge- 
maw Telephone Company, owned and oper- 
- ated by Mr. Burgess W. Potter, who is also 
mayor, member of the fire department, and 
_ leading sportsman of Rose City. 
If you were to stand close to Mayor Bur- 
_ gess Potter’s wife, Christine, chief operator 
iN for the Ogemaw Telephone Company, when 
_ she is at the switchboard, what you would 
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by Bob Powell 
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hear would sound something like this : ““Num- 
ber please—Oh hello Harriet—how are you 
this morning ?—well that’s just fine... . Say— 
have you heard about the Harrison’s new 
baby? Yes—it arrived last night and it’s a 
fine six pound baby boy. . Yes—guess 
that’s all—so here’s your party.” 

That is an indication of what $1.50 a 
month brings in the way of telephone service 
at Rose City, Michigan. In addition to all 
the latest, up-to-the-minute news via the 
party line—twenty-four hours a day service 
—your repair needs are personally attended 
to by Mayor Potter. 

Back in 1940, Mayor Potter was faced with 
one of two alternatives. He could either buy 
out his father’s general store and spend his 
days behind the counter, or take over the 
Omegaw Telephone Company. Being an ar- 
dent sportsman he chose the latter because it 
kept him outdoors. So, in due time, he be- 
came operator, proprietor, general manager, 
repairman, night switchboard operator and 
bill collector: of the phone company. 

At the present time the Ogemaw Telephone 
Company has 197 subscribers requiring 75 
miles of lines, which means that Potter has 
2.62 miles of line to maintain for every sub- 


LEISURE MOMENTS 


The semi-monthly meeting of the Ogemaw Fire Department, in which all 
kinds of local problems are discussed, is generally followed by a game of 
penny ante. At the left are two of the daytime switchboard operators, one 
of whom has dressed up in the Mayor’s outdoor outfit. 


PARTY LINE-NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


scriber, Obviously, a big job for any man. 

While the executives of large metropolitan 
telephone companies were breeding a fine set 
of ulcers stewing and brooding over the 
shortages of help and material, Mayor Potter 
attacked his problems with the cheerful aban- 
don and tremendous energy of a true Amer- 
ican pioneer. 

As the majority of the miles of telephone 
lines extend through dense forests and: across 
lakes and streams Mayor Potter faces many 
natural hazards as well as mechanical diffi- 
culties and material shortages.. Beavers fell 
trees across his lines; wind, snow and light- 
ning level his poles; motorists attempting to 
plow their way through huge snow drifts lose 
contact with the road and frequently bowl 
poles over. He has had many exciting and 
unexpected experiences such as being chased 
up a pole by an infuriated bull who took of- 
fense at his bright red plaid shirt, and falling 
through ice covering the numerous lakes his 
lines traverse. 

A typical day in the life of Mayor Potter 
goes something like this. He gets up and 
about by 5:30 a.m. and after a hearty outdoor 
man’s breakfast he spends several hours re- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The first rumors of the existence of 
the okapi reached the civilized world 
in 1890 with the publication of Sir 
Henry Stanley’s In Darkest Africa. 
The okapi is a short necked giraffe 
similar in type to animals that lived 

in Europe in the Pliocene period. 


EVEN A GREAT MAN can make a mistake, 
especially when he ventures to issue a definite 
statement about something where a mere 
guess would be risky to make. One of the 
more famous blunders of this type is con- 
nected with the name of a French scientist 
who is known as the “Father of Paleon- 
tology,”’ the knowledge of fossil animals. 

His name was Georges Léopold Chrétien 
Frédéric Dagobert, Baron de Cuvier. And 
his statement, made with great solemnity and 
addressed to the French Academy, concerned 
zoological discoveries. New zoological dis- 
coveries, Cuvier asserted, could be made only 
by delving into the past of the planet. The 
earth’s crust harbored countless varieties of 
extinct animals still to be discovered, and 
fame awaited their discoverers. But as for 
living animals, he said dogmatically, there 
were no important living animals left to dis- 
cover. 

Cuvier said this more than a century ago, 
and the amazing thing is that he was right for 
some three-score years and more. Fossil 
hunters all over the world, and especially in 
America, won fame by unearthing the most 
incredible collections of extinct saurians and 
mammals. 
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The range of the okapi is the Ituri Forest, a region roughly 700 by 150 miles in the Belgian Congo. 
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But no hunter of living animals returnec 
from anywhere with astonishing news. Nev 
butterflies and lizards from South America— 
yes. Some new rodents and small marsupial: 
from Australia—yes. A lot of small anc 
sometimes very interesting fishes from the 
bottom of the ocean and from obscure inlanc 
rivers, especially in the tropics—yes. Bu 
nothing that would impress the outsider 
nothing that would spill over from profes 
sional literature into the sea of daily news 
print and make an audible splash. i 

A French priest re-discovered the Asiati 
musk-deer, about which vague reports hac 
come to Europe earlier. Somebody brough 
the first skin of the giant panda from China— 
a discovery that was not at all appreciated be 
cause at first the giant panda was thought t 
be merely a new variety of bear. For mam 
decades zoologists felt inclined to agre 
with Cuvier wholeheartedly as far as larg 
forms of animal life were concerned. They 
were busy with the then new idea of evolu 
tion, and there the proper interpretation o 


7 a he single real important discovery made 
during those decades from about 1820 to 
. about 1890, the finding of the Australian 
lungfish i in the Burnett River, did not get the 
| aes it deserved until near the end of 


| Richard Semon to Migtralia for the specific 
Bpose of studying this one fish. And it was 
just at that time that new facts began to show 
: how careless Cuvier had been. 
| The new century ushered in a series of 
very remarkable discoveries of new animals 
—and the skeptical attitude maintained for so 
'many decades became more and more con- 
} ciliatory as time went on and new discoveries 
kept coming it. 
| Naturally one cannot say that “zoological 
| science” of today holds a viewpoint diametri- 
| cally opposed to that of Cuvier. In the first 
‘place a science is not a political party where 
| every member is supposed to adhere to a plat- 
form and conform to a policy. If all scien- 
| tists agree on one point, it is because all facts 
force them to agree. Where facts are not so 
definite, two equally important members of 
‘the profession may hold mutually exclusive 
_views, or else they may not have any opinion 
| to offer on a certain problem. Nobody is in- 
| terested in the whole of his subdivision in the 
field of knowledge. 
| As regards the question of the existence of 
undiscovered animals even now, well over a 
| dozen decades after Cuvier, those zoologists 
| who are interested in it are inclined to be 
| open-minded, They know that about ten per 
f cent of the land surface of the earth—not 


even including Antarctica—are still virtually 
or completely unexplored, a lot can be in hid- 
ing in those ten per cent. They know that 
the oceans still harbor not only one but many 
mysteries—the accidental discovery (in 1938) 
of a fish believed to be extinct for more than 
sixty-five million years taught a lesson. 

Those zoologists who are connected with 
the few big houses specializing in the animal 
trade are even more lenient, and, it may be 
added, better acquainted with still unverified 
reports. They go so far as to point at cer- 
tain spots on the globe and to voice some 
suspicions. Sumatra, for example, is known 
to harbor a “new” variety of rhinoceros, in 
addition to the well known type. Specimens 
have even been shot on occasion, but so far 
never under circumstances which permitted a 
complete scientific investigation. 

New Guinea is said to be the home of a 
large marsupial, and Burma is believed to 
harbor a variety of deer, black in color and 
reported to have a strange call, curiously re- 
sembling the barking of a dog. Even Eu- 
rope may still boast an undiscovered animal 
in the Swiss and Austrian Alps, described as 
a large and very rare lizard which is believed 
to be an Old World counterpart of the Amer- 
ican Gila Monster. 

But the “promised land” for still undis- 
covered animals is neither Burma nor the re- 
gion of large tropical islands between Aus- 
tralia and the Asiatic mainland. It is Africa. 
More precisely, it is the equatorial belt of 
Africa, some ten degrees north and south of 
the equator, stretching roughly two thousand 
miles across the African continent and ex- 
tending for about a thousand miles on either 
side of the equator. To narrow the state- 


THE PYGMY HIPPO 
The Choeropsis, or pygmy hippo of Liberia, was thought to be extinct until the German explorer 


( Hans Schomburgk rediscovered it in 1910. An adult pygmy hippo is only one-fourteenth the size 
4 of an adult Nile hippo. 
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ment down some more, it is the Rainy Forest 
in that equatorial belt on which suspicion has 
been focussing for the last forty years. 

The area of the Rainy Forest, while not de- 
lineated on ordinary maps as a rule, can be 
traced without much difficulty even on a 
political map of the dark continent. It begins 
about at the mouth of the Niger River and 
follows the Niger upstream until it meets one 
of its most important tributaries, the Benué. 
Then the line follows the Benué river east- 
wards, cuts across to the Ubangi and Uélle 
rivers which it follows eastward to the Ru- 
wenzori Mountains, just West of Lake Vic- 
toria. Then it goes straight South, to Lake 
Albert Edward and the northern section of 
Lake Tanganyika, from there back in a 
westernly direction to the Kasali River and 
the Congo, to end up on the shore of the At- 
lantic Ocean near the mouth of the Congo 
itself. 

It is this Rainy Forest, and the territory 
bordering it from all sides, which still har- 
bors a number of “mystery animals,” dimly 
known to science through incomplete (and 
not invariably trustworthy) reports. It is this 
section which has produced four major zoo- 
logical discoveries within three decades. 

The first was the okapi, a short-necked 
relative of the giraffe which has been known 
since antiquity. 

The first rumors of its existence reached 
the civilized world in about 1890 when Sir 
Henry Stanley published his book Ju Darkest 
Africa. Reporting on one of the pygmy tribes 
of the Congo region, the Wambutti, Sir 
Henry stated that they had a word atti which 
meant “donkey” and that such attis were oc- 
casionally caught in pits. 

On the surface this sounds simple enough, 
but to experts this short statement was rather 
mysterious. No donkey was known from that 
section. It might be a zebra, possibly one of 
the zebras with less well-defined stripes than 
the “proverbial” zebras. But zebras avoid 
forests and those Wambutti lived where the 
forest was densest and most inhospitable, be- 
ing pushed into these sections by the normal- 
sized Negro tribes who were, most of the 
time, their enemies. 

One of the men pondering this problem, 
Sir Harry Johnston, decided that there either 
existed a variety of zebra which did not mind 
forest environment, or else that there was an 
unknown animal, more or less resembling a 
donkey, in the Wambutti territory. He set 
out to investigate that problem at the earliest 
opportunity .. . and now the books state that 
“Sir Harry Johnston discovered the okapi in 
the Congo Forest in 1900.” At first it was 
actually believed t6 be a new variety of zebra, 
but one year later, when two complete skins 
and a skull reached London, the novel fact 
of a surviving short-necked giraffe (such 
short-neck giraffes were well known as fos- 
sils from the late Tertiary of Greece and 
Samos) was established and the Negro name 
okapi was officially adopted for the animal. 

The range of the okapi is roughly an 
oblong, 700 miles from west to east and 150 
miles from north to south, in the northeastern 
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corner of the Rainy Forest, along the Uélle 
River. More specifically this region is called 
the Ituri Forest,—and the Ituri Forest, the 
natives said, harbored an enormous wild hog, 
black in color and as big as a small rhi- 
noceros. 

Sir Henry Stanley who had delivered the 
report on the atti had heard about this mys- 
terious animal too, but all he could do was to 
postpone the solution of the riddle. 

The ferocious forest hog of the natives re- 
mained a riddle for a full quarter of a centu- 
ry. Then it found its solution, and the solu- 
tion was simple: the animal existed. Captain 
R. Meinertzhagen of the British East African 
Rifles discovered it in 1904, securing an 1m- 
perfect skin that had come from the forest on 
the southeastern side of Mount Kenya. He 
also obtained a skull from the forest border- 
ing Victoria Lake. The animal is now known 
as the forest hog of the African Rainy 
Forest, or, more scientifically, as Hylochoerus 
meinertzhageni. While not actually as large 
as a small rhinoceros it is by far the largest 
of the wild pigs of Africa and its fur is 
actually jet-black in color. Like the okapi it 
represents a form otherwise extinct and be- 
longing to former periods of earth’s history. 

It was quickly learned that it ranged over a 
surprisingly large habitat, occurring not only 
in the Ituri Forest, but also in eastern Tan- 
ganyika, in the Cameroons, in Liberia and 
along the Ivory Coast. 

The discovery that there was a Liberian 
variety, seemed to solve another old zoologi- 
cal puzzle. In 1688 a Dutchman, Dr. Dapper, 
had delivered himself of a ponderous descrip- 


THE DRAGON OF BABYLON 


~The mysterious animal bas-relief on the Gate of 


the Temple of Ishtar at ancient Babylon was called 


either mushrush or sirrush, meaning splendor snake. 
Recent zoological research indicates that the sirrush 


might be a stylized representation of an actual ani- 


‘mal. If the sirrush is a representation of an actual 


animal, the drawing below is a guess at what it 


~ would look like. The drawing is essentially based on 


the bas-relief of the Ishtar Gate, but conforms also 
to the sketchy descriptions available. The head orna- 
ments of the original are interpreted as skinny ap- 


“pendages such as are possessed by several varieties 


of living lizards. 
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tion of the Liberian coast, or “Pepper Coast” 
as it was then called. In that description he 
had mentioned three varieties of wild hogs 
occurring there. Two were easily recognizable 
and quite ordinary, but the third was un- 
known. Doctor Dapper had stated that it 
was enormous, coal black in color and very 
dangerous because of its sharp teeth. 

Hylochoerus seemed to fit into this descrip- 
tion—but not quite. It is large, and black, 
and dangerous, and has enormous tusks. But 
the teeth are not actually sharp, they can rip, 
but not bite like a guillotine, which was pre- 
cisely what that unknown wild hog was sup- 
posedly able to do. 

Somebody guessed.that Dr. Dapper’s mys- 
terious black hog was the same animal which 
had been described in 1844 by an American 
physician, Dr. Samuel G. Morton. All that 
Dr. Morton had to go by was the statement 
that the animal in question looked like a large 
pig, but he had a complete skull of that ani- 
ma!. From the skull Dr. Morton established 
that the “big pig” was actually a relative of 
the hippopotamus, a distant cousin of that 
well known monster, but of smaller size, 
“only” about six feet long. He called it 
Chocropsis; popular books referred to it as 
“pygmy hippo.” 

Some sixty years ago, a Dutchman by the 
name of Buttikofer saw a few complete speci- 
mens of Choeropsis, killed by native hunters. 
The skins were mounted in museums in Eu- 
rope, but wrongly, since Bittikofer had never 
seen the animal alive. Furthermore, it was 
believed that the animal was extinct. 

But rumors about “large pigs” kept coming 
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from Liberia, Some obvi 
Hylochoerus, others sounded much more |i 
Choeropsis. But Choeropsis was extinct! 
about 1909 the rumors became too plentii 
and Carl Hagenbeck in Germany finally se 
his best man, Hans Schomburgk, to Liberia 
order to find the real reason for all this ta 
Something was to be discovered there, eith 
the “extinct” Choeropsis or else somethi: 
entirely new. pes 
Schomburgk’s expedition was by no mea 
an easy one, the main difficulty was th 
every educated Liberian native or reside 
colored or white, was fully convinced th 
Choeropsis was extinct. And the natives 
the interior believed Schomburgk crazy, n 
because he was looking for this animal whi 
they knew well, but because he wanted 
alive. One could, with luck and sha 
weapons, kill a migbve (as they called it) b 
one could not catch it alive. ee: 
One year later Schomburgk brought Ii 
pygmy hippos back with him. : 
While Schomburgk’s one-man expeditic 
was going after Choeropsis, an expedition | 
the New York Zoological Society, consistit 
mainly of Herbert Lang and Dr. James 
Chapin, was trying to get a live okapi for tl 
Bronx Park Zoo, Though they were succes 
ful in obtaining a young okapi, they did n 
succeed in getting it to America. But, ; 
unknowingly, they discovered a new bit 
They brought native headdresses back wi 
them, and careful examination at hon 
showed that one of the headdresses contain 
feathers of unknown origin, For more the 
twenty years, from 1915 to 1936, Dr. Chap 


in color. 


FOREST HOGS AND OSTRICHES 


The forest hog of the African Rain Forest is the largest of the wild pigs in Africa and its fur is jet black 
It was discovered in 1904 by the British Lieutenant Meinertzhagen. 
sents a form elsewhere extinct and belonging to former periods of earth’s history. 


tusks, possesses great strength and is exceedingly dangerous. 


was haunted by the mystery of these uniden- 
tifiable feathers. 

A chance discovery in a Belgian museum 
in 1936, consisting of an examination of two 
_ wrongly labelled stuffed birds, furnished a 
‘clue. These unidentifiable feathers had come 
from an African peacock (later called Afro- 
pavo congensis, “African peacock from the 
Congo”) a so far completely unknown bird. 
__ The real peacock js Asiatic, and that Asiatic 

_ peacock and Afropavo are related to each 
i other in about the same way as are okapi and 
giraffe, the two forms known since classic 
times turned out to be the more modern 
_ forms, while the recently discovered forms 
~ are the older ones, geologically speaking. All 
_ that remained to be done was to verify the 
actual habitat of the bird. 
Dr. Chapin did this by flying to Stanley- 
Ile. Afropavo turned out to be well known 
It has a fairly restricted 


occurs. The habitat is, one is tempted to 
write “of course,’ the eastern edge of the 
Rainy Forest, from the Ituri Forest down to 
the Sankuru River in the South. 

Even if there were no rumors left it would 
be an obvious question to ask whether the 
Rainy Forest might not harbor more un- 
known creatures. The rumors say that it 
does, and a good number of them look fairly 
substantial, Hans Schomburgk gathered 
quite a number of them when he was looking 
for Choeropsis and told me about them one 
night in Berlin, about a dozen years ago. 

While asking questions about “large pigs,” 
with the purpose of locating the haunts of the 
pygmy hippo, he fell in again and again with 
reports of a small mountain rhinoceros, His 
informants directed him without hesitation to 
the mountain ranges of eastern Liberia. Now 
Schomburgk knew about Meinertzhagen’s 
forest hog and that it had been termed 
small rhinoceros” on occasion. He also knew 


Like the okapi it repre- 
It has enormous 


‘American useum of atural 

that a native, trying to be polite and pleasing, 

will unhesitatingly affirm that there is, in 

Schomburgk’s words, “a large animal with 

seven horns but only one eye and blue fur” 

if the interrogator shows inclinations to be 
old about such an animal. 

So Schomburgk said, oh yes, the small 
rhinoceros, and proceeded to describe the 
forest hog. To his great surprise the native 
hunters contradicted vigorously and told him 
in what respects the “mountain rhinoceros” 
differed from the black pig. There also was 
no mistake about the differences between the 
“mountain rhino,” the black forest hog and 

“big pig” nigbve (Choeropsis); it was 
quite evident that the native hunters knew 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Mammoth airplanes of the “flying wing”’ 


Courtesy The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brita 
type are not as yet realities, but the pace of advancement in the science of aeronautics during the years of war 


has been so great and so rapid that many developments heretofore thought fanciful have come into the realm of practicality. This drawing by Norman Bel 


Geddes is a preview of a transoceanic 


plane of the future which will provide day and night accommodations for 451 passengers and 155 crew members. 


What the ie, Taught Line. Agen 


A. D. Rathbone here contributes the fourth article 
to his series on America’s future in the air. It 
describes the brilliant achievements of our scien- 
tists and our technicians in outwitting the duplicity 
of the elements during the desperate years of world 
conflict—achievements which now assure us that the 
era of global flights is here. 
Editorial Note 


THIS IS A NIGHT FLIGHT across the At- 
lantic in the not-so-distant future. The huge 
and commodius airplane is slicing through 
the darkness at better than three hundred 
miles an hour, but when you glance out of 
the window, there is no sensation of great 
speed for there are no landmarks by which 
the rate of travel can be gauged—only a black 
void below and in all directions around the 
plane, with the stars twinkling brilliantly in 
the heavens, and seemingly very close. The 
restless ocean, some 15,000 feet down, and 
the world of which it is a considerable por- 
tion, seem to have ceased to exist, In the 
muted light within the cabin most of the pas- 
sengers are dozing comfortably in reclining 
chairs, while a few wide-awakers read maga- 
zines illuminated by the directed beams of 
individual reading lights. One and all appear 
to radiate supreme confidence that the mighty 


by A. D. Rathbone IV 


air vehicle and) the men who control it will 
get them safely from New York to London 
in a matter of hours. 

There is no reason why even a neophyte 
air traveler should feel otherwise. This trans- 
Atlantic flight, pioneered by thousands upon 
thousands of wartime ocean crossings, has 
become mere routine, and is but one of the 
many daily east and west scheduled trips be- 
tween the United States and England. How- 
ever, the business of flying from the great 
cities of America to the metropolitan centers 
of the rest of the world has become common- 
place not solely because of experience gained 
from wartime transportation of troops and 
materiel by air. To a far greater degree 
this one hundred thousand-pound winged 
monster, with its crew, its fifty passengers, 
and its tons of mail and cargo, owes its posi- 
tion three miles above the Atlantic in the 
middle of the night to the research, inventive- 
ness, and ingenuity that advanced aeronauti- 
cal science nearly half a century during the 
war years. It was research, never-ending 
and never-tiring, and cooperative action in 
that research between laboratories of the 
government and those of universities and 


private industry, plus experimental establish- 
ments of manufacturers of planes, engines, 
and instruments, and practical operational 
experience of commercial airlines that pro- 
duced the miracles of air transportation we 
shall witness in “The Age of Flight” upon 
which the world is about to enter. 


But for radar and its applications to fying, — 
for example, our trans-ocean plane probably © 


would have to battle its way through the 
ominous clouds ahead that indicate a thunder- 
storm, where all that is dangerous in weather 
can be found. The storm clouds still are so 
far away that the pilot can’t see them, but he 
knows they are there on our course. He has 
a very clear picture of the extent of the storm 
area, and his radar instruments have told him 


its exact distance from the plane and just how 


soon we will encounter the rugged forces of 
nature. Long before then, however, we shall 


have veered temporarily off our course to the 


right—in the southern hemisphere storms are 
by-passed to the left—and in all likelihood not 
a passenger aboard ever will know of the 


threatened proximity to the thunderheads and 


their attendant “rough air” and lightning. _ 


Despite the atomic bomb, radar still a 


_up in top military minds as the greatest single 
contribution by science to Allied triumph in 
‘the war. The word radar is a convenient 
abbreviation for the term “radio detection 
and range,’ and its principle is the same as 
if you stood on the bank of a river and 
shouted at a cliff on the opposite shore— 
from which an echo bounces back. However, 
the bouncing proclivities of the electronic im- 
pulses of radar are much more rapid, for 
they travel at 186,000 miles per second, the 
speed of light. A veritable stream of pulsa- 
tions is beamed out, and when the rebounds 
are recorded on the radar screens, the dis- 
tance to the object, and frequently its size 
ind nature, can be computed instantly. Radar 
beams can be aimed at definite, predetermined 
places instead of fanning out in alf directions 
as do radio waves transmitted in the ordinary 
commercial broadcast. Hence, our pilot knows 
all about the storm and its extent long be- 


LABORATORIES FOR THE SKY 
GIANTS OF TOMORROW 


To further technological progress, 
aircraft manufacturers built many 
testing plants and installed huge 
and complicated machinery for 
their operation, Above is the pro- 
peller-testing cell at the Caldwell, 
New Jersey, plant of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, where pro- 
pellers up to thirty feet in length 
with engines up to three thousand 
horsepower are checked. Experi- 
mental wind tunnels, like the one 
at the right, which is at Langley 
Field, Virginia, are equipped with 
enormous fans which produce 
blasting gales of wind for testing 
shape and contour of airplane 
wings and bodies. The size of 
these man-made tempests may be 
gauged by the height of the guide 
vanes in the altitude wind tunnel 
of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, at its Cleve- 
land laboratory, shown below. 


t« 


fore his speeding plane comes near to it. 

It was radar that saved England in the 
gloomy days and nights of the bomb blitz of 
1940 by locating the Nazi bombers almost as 
soon as they left European shores, and keep- 
ing them spotted for the benefit of British 
fighter planes and anti-aircraft guns, Radar 
was the nemesis of German submarines, 
searching them out for ultimate destruction 
by patrol planes and naval vessels, and radar 
found Hitler’s warships Bismarck and 
Scharnhorst, then guided the shooting that 
sent them to their doom. In the Pacific, 
radar beamed the Navy to its great victories, 
including that of the U.S.S. Boise, which de- 
tected the presence of several Jap ships in the 
dark waters off Guadalcanal one black night. 
The instrument piloted the Boise into perfect 


position, pointing out one after another of 
the enemy vessels. At the strategic moment 
the American ship, by radar-directed fire, let 
loose with everything she had and fired one 
thousand rounds in twenty-seven minutes. 
Three Nip cruisers and three destroyers went 
to the bottom, i 

As for airplanes, the radar altimeter, 1 
peace-time device perfected by the exigencies 
of war, beams impulses down to earth, in- 
fallibly showing the absolute height of the 
plane, instead of the less exact barometric 
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altitude. Another application is what the 
Army called “ground approach control,” in 
which radar mechanism on a fog-shrouded 
landing field “picks up” incoming planes from 
three to thirty miles away, lines them up pre- 
cisely with the proper runway, and “‘talks” 
them in to a blind but completely safe land- 
ing. Darkness, murky weather, fog, and 
storms have no effect on the penetrating 
powers of radar, and the obvious advantages 
and safety measures it offers to aerial navi- 
gation are many and varied. 

But, marvel that it is, radar is but one de- 
velopment in aerial navigation that has come 
of age during the days when Mars ruled the 
world. Perhaps nothing so clearly typifies 
the intensity of study and experimentation 
that has brought about the great airplanes of 
today, and which will bring even greater air- 
planes tomorrow, as the instrument panel of 
a huge ship of the air. Behind its myriad 
dials, gauges, indicators, control buttons and 
levers—an array that mystifies and frightens 
the layman—are the ceaseless efforts of the 
chemist, physicist, and metallurgist; the en- 
gineers of mechanics, hydraulics, and elec- 
tronics; and exponents of many, many other 
sciences, all blended and coordinated with 
one single purpose in mind—the advancement 
of the science of aeronautics. 

Yes, today’s aircraft instrument panel and 
all that it stands for is a far cry from avia- 
tion’s childhood days when a pilot flew “by 
the seat of his pants.” Sometimes he tied a 
piece of string to one of the wooden up- 
rights, or studs, to inform him regarding his 
flight. If the string whipped straight back, 
the plane was on an even keel, but if it de- 
flected to one side, it indicated the ship was 
slipping sidewise. In fact, aviation “experts” 
at one time opposed enclosing the pilot in a 
cockpit, for they said he must be able to 
feel the rush of air on his face and body in 
order to tell what his plane was doing. The 
first demonstration of “blind flying”—taking 
off and landing entirely by instruments— 
did not come until 1929, and the young Army 
lieutenant who climbed into a hooded cockpi* 
and proved its feasibility was James H. Doo- 
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SCIENTIFIC ICE BOX 


In the ‘‘cold room” used 
for aeronautical research 
at the Santa Monica 
California, plant of Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, 
these weirdly dressed en- 
gineers are conducting 
research on the _ high- 
altitude flying equip- 
ment. In this tiny labo- 
ratory of frigidity the 
conditions and effects of 
extremely low tempera- 
tures are studied at leis- 
ure under controlled con- 
ditions. The average tem- 
perature during one sum- 
mer month in this South- 
ern California scientific 
ice box was minus 40 
degrees, and the mer- 
cury can be made to fall 
from 80 degrees above 
zero to 104 degrees be- 
low zero, 


little, now General Doolittle. 

Thoroughly to appreciate what has been 
accomplished in aviation in less than half a 
century, we must go back to December 17, 
1903. On that day Orville Wright rose to 
the staggering distance of twelve feet above 
the earth in his flying machine and flew 540 
feet in twelve seconds. The public attention 
accorded the historic flight of the “Wright 
Flier’ at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
ranged from mild and passing curiosity to 
extreme disbelief that such a thing happened. 
A machine that would fly? Why, ‘twas 
utterly preposterous! And in the public mind 
it stayed pretty much that way for several 
years. Americans have a peculiar habit of 
originating inventions and then neglecting 
them, Later, after other nations have fur- 
thered the ideas, the United States steps back 


STRATOCRUISER 


One of the great post-war commercial 
airliners will be the Boeing 377 Strato- 
cruiser. This four-engine, two-deck 
transport which grew out of the famous 
Boeing Superfortress will 
speed of 340 miles an hour, and will 
have an operating range of 3,500 miles 
with ample fuel reserves. As a low-fare 
day coach of the air, it will carry 100 
Passengers; as a luxury sleeper, it will 
transport 72 day passengers, or 36 in 
14-chair 
lounge which is shown below. 
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into the picture and proce¢ 
to surpass the world in ul 
mate developments. “<i 

It took a world war © 
transform the curio “‘flyir 
machine” into the dignity « 
an airplane, and then, aft 
twenty-one years of  steac 
and excellent peacetime pro; 
ress, a second global confli 
served as the crucible fro 
which the science of aeronat 
tics has emerged to today 
high standards, Yet, when all recent wa 
time aeronautical developments can come in’ 
common use, the present level of progre 
will seem a low ceiling, indeed. That is ni 
to say that the airplane has depended sole 
on war for its development, but rather 1 
emphasize that in the stress of internation. 
crisis nations vie with nations, each utilizir 
great resources of factories, Jaboratorie 
strategic materials, inventive genius, an 
creative ability in a determined effort to ou 
class the other in production of the fine: 

/ 


have a top 


observation 


aircraft. 

It was not until 1915 that the National Ad. 
visory Committee for Aeronautics was, es 
tablished, with a somewhat illiberal grant 0! 
$5,000. From that lowly start the NACA 
has emerged into an enormous institutior 
with research assets such as Langley Field it 
Virginia, the Ames Laboratory in California 
and a newer aircraft engine laboratory it 
Cleveland. To these should be added the 
Army’s Wright Field, at Dayton, the facili: 
ties and experimental stations of America’: 
industry in general and its aviation industry} 
in particular, plus the work of individua 
scientists and of those in universities and ir 
research foundations and endowed institu 
tions. Without prejudice to any other branck 
of the Armed Services, what all this co- 
operative effort in aeronautical science has 


meant to the United States can be summed 
up in three words—victory in war. 

Yet victory in war is but the first blessing. 
‘The fact that soon we shall be able to fly 
|great distances in a matter of hours, in planes 
of comfort and safety, and at an extremely 
nominal cost is a blend of economic, social 
and educational virtues that is largely trace- 
lable to war-born aviation progress. The 
|things we have learned and the places where 
‘they are applied divide themselves roughly 
linto three sections: the physical aspect of 
the plane, which includes body, wings, land- 
ing gear, and so on; the motive power, mean- 
ing engines, jet propulsion, their fuels and 
‘lubricants; and the mechanized control ele- 
‘ments, like radio, radar, autopilot, safety and 
‘signaling devices, and navigational instru- 
ments. Then Wie is weather, about which, 
‘contrary to Mark Twain’s famous statement, 
a lot of people have done a lot of things 

The study of wind currents and the effects 
‘of the flow of air around airplane wings and 
bodies at high speeds have made wind tun: 
nels a part of aviation’s testing ground for 
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American Airlines, Inc. 


WEATHER REPORTS 


So far as America’s commercial air 
lines are concerned, a great many 
people know a lot about the 
weather, This ‘‘tele-register’’ panel 
at. Washington National Airport 
connects teletype circuits, dis- 
tributing weather information from 
Alaska to Central America for the 
benefit of pilots and control tow- 
ers at all airports. 


CHARTING A FLIGHT 


. Flight conditions ahead are made 
‘known to crews of all planes of 
our commercial airlines well in ad- 
vance, and from carefully com- 
piled data flight plans are made 
up to insure a smooth journey, 
during which additional informa- 
' tion is flashed to the plane at fre- 

quent intervals from points en 
route. 
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American Airlines, Inc. 


BRINGING IN A PLANE 


The tower operator in the control room at La Guardia Airport calls an inbound plane to give wind 
velocity as twenty-five, its direction as SSW, and designates a runway number for landing. 


several years. First of these was the Com- 
pressed Air Tunnel, at Langley Field, in 
which the air is compressed to a pressure of 
twenty atmospheres so that small models can 
simulate the action of full-size planes under 
varying conditions. At NACA’s Cleveland 
laboratory is a huge altitude wind tunnel, and 
at Curtiss-W rights plant at Caldwell, New 
Jersey, is a propeller-testing cell where pro- 
pellers up to thirty feet in length, with en- 


American dtrlines, inc. 


gines which attain three thousand horse- 
power, can be put through their paces. 
High-altitude flying exposes man and his 
mechanical apparatus to sub-zero tempera- 
tures which could wreck havoc on both un- 
less proper protectio on against the cold is pro- 
vided. As it isn’t always feasible or safe to 
study the factors of cold and atmospheric 
pressure at 35,000 feet up in th age. where 
the nearly-constant aciptaidie is 67 de- 
grees below zero, Douglas Aircraft built a 
“cold room” at its pla in Sa i 
California. There, in a cubicle 1 
fe 25 ele, ee 2 12 inches of fi 


another < 
tems, controls 


temperatures which c 
plus 80 degree 
hours. Scor es 0 
small, and designed for many different pur- 
poses, exist throughout the nation and have 
been a vital factor in the American ability to 
create ever-superior s 
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As yet little has been told of the role 
played by electronics in war, but some of the 
newer applications to flying of that highly 
complex science are known, and many will 
be incorporated in our London-bound plane 
of tomorrow. The capabilities of electronics 
seem endless. The tubes can talk, hear, see, 
taste, smell, feel, remember, and calculate, 
and because of these abilities they are the 
most implacable enemies of the gremlins, with 
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cPILoT BEGINS CORRECTION 


XOURSE DIMECTION 


their varied and nefarious attempt to create 
flying difficulties. Once upon a time the high- 
altitude gremlins used to plague flyers by 
building up ice along wing edges of planes 
that ventured up where it is very cold. Engi- 
neers designed rubber “boots” to fit over the 
edges, and installed a pump that automatically 
inflated and deflated the boots about once 
every forty seconds, thus breaking up the ice 
formations. But varying thicknesses of ice 
require different rates of pulsation for best 
results, and of course the pilot can’t climb 
out on the wing to see how thick the stuff is. 
Electronics came to the rescue, and now 
measures the ice, informs the pilot, who ad- 
justs boot pulsation accordingly, and the ice 
gremlin is licked. 

Other kinds of gremlins, too, have been 
thoroughly subjugated by the miraculous 
little tubes. A tiny neon light, for instance 
flashes a warning if the efficiency of the ex- 
plosions in any of the numerous cylinders 
isn’t up to par, and that electronics-operated 
ear can detect knocks and other trouble far 
quicker than the human ear of the average 
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Consolidated. Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
HOW THE AUTOPILOT WORKS 


The famous automatic pilot has been 
affectionately dubbed ‘‘Elmer’’ by the 
flyers who owe it so much in com- 
fort, safety and relaxation. When 
strong, sudden gusts of wind blow a 
plane off course, “‘Elmer’’ reacts au- 
tomatically and surely, and does it 
faster and more accurately than is 
humanly possible, Had it not been 
for ‘‘Elmer,” pilots and co-pilots on 
long-range missions over Germany 
could have made but two trips a 
week because of physical exhaustion. 
However, with the auto-pilot aboard, 
they could set their course and relax 
completely for the first and likely 
tranquil hours of each flight: Mission 


Every’ Button: dial, gauge and ae | 
trol board of this C-87 is a monum nt 


Scientific American 


completed, ‘‘Elmer’’ 
trols on the return trip. 


car driver. The presence of smoke or flame 
at any point in a plane i§ immediately de- 
tected by electronics, and the automatic fire 
alarm registers the location on a control 
board instrument. 
that the electronic autopilot has served as an 
extra crew member aboard the big bombers 
by relieving pilot fatigue on long runs. It 
has been said that without that rest period 
our bomber pilots and co-pilots would have 
been unable to fly more than two long mis- 
sions a week, and that without the help of 
“Elmer,” as the instrument has affectionately 
been dubbed by men whose lives often have 
depended on it, we would not have had 
enough men to carry out our portion of the 
round-the-clock bombing of Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe. 

“Elmer” is truly a mechanical brain, faster 
and more nearly infallible than the human 
brain in “thinking,” and in introducing cor- 
rective forces whenever a plane begins to 
deviate from its true course. For many years 
the flying of aircraft, even for relatively short 
distances, has called for perfect muscular co- 


took over con- 


It no longer is a secret. 


ordination, natural aptitude, and an espe 
high degree of instinctive intelligence. — 
“Elmer’s” job to help out in such instance 
and the record of this remarkable apparatt 
in war will be continued in peace, with 
far-reaching effect upon world commerce ar 
transportation. 

But, genius that “Elmer” is in the air, | 
has a close rival for mechanical miracles 
the instrument known as the “electron 
brain” which operates on the ground, yet e 
what goes on in planes that are in the air. 
the constant development of new types of i 
craft, or in the application of innovations 
those in service, it is necessary to make n 
merous test flights. A test pilot is a bu 
man, to say the least, for simultaneously | 
must navigate his plane and carefully obser 
all its minutest reactions in order to report « 
performance to engineers and designers. ~ 
simplify this complex situation, Consolidat 
Vultee Aircraft Company developed the rac 
flight recorder, by which it is: possible to 1 
cord the performance indications of aircra 
instruments on the ground. If trouble occu: 
ground engineers can instantly determi 
through the “electronic brain” what we 
wrong and make sure it won’t happen agai 

Another amazing electronic story whi 
falls in the calculation field concerns the “ 
position indicator,” which was used on B= 
Super-Fortress raids on Japan, and which 
the first instrument in the history of sea « 
air navigation that provides continuous rea: 
ings of latitude and longitude. Besides, 
gives a record of the nautical air miles flow 
The calculations which this instrument aut 
matically make ordinarily would require hou 
of work by a skilled navigator equipped wi 
charts, star-sighting sextants, chronomete 
reference books, and other devices, but th 
electronics gadget eliminates all such intet 
sive calculation, and doesn’t get a touch « 
nerves when flak breaks loose or a thunde 
storm threatens. 

A forthcoming electronics item will sin 
plify the work of airport control men. It 
a “scanning screen,” which constantly allov 
the controller to visualize positions of all ai 
craft within a radius of 25 miles or so frot 
the airport, thus enabling him to detect an 
hazards created by pilots who fail to follor 
instructions, or other troubles. A somewhz 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The radio flight recorder is the ‘ ‘electronic brain 
which, from the ground, charts results of test ga’ 
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PREPARING FLOWERS FOR SHIPMENT 


fhe biggest flower crops on the Scilly Islands are daffo- 

jils and narcissi which are gathered and sold from 

Yecember to April. Other flowers are anemones, lilies, 
a ixias and stock. 


THE CAPITAL OF 
THE ISLANDS 


Hugh Town on the 
island of St. Mary’s 
is the capital of the 
Scillies and it con- 
tains the largest part 
of the total population 
of only about 1700 
people. The town is 
built around the har- 
bor with the backs of 
many houses on stilts 
to keep them out of 
the water. 


BISHOP ROCK LIGHTHOUSE 


Towering to a height of 165 feet above 

the dangerous rocks at the southeast ex- 

tremity of the Scillies in Bishop Rock 

Lighthouse, one of the most powerful 
in the world. 
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IN DECEMBER FOG drifts in from the 
Thames estuary, covering London and the 
surounding country with a penetrating chill. 
Up in the Midlands and East Anglia low 
hanging clouds often persist for days. Amer- 
icans in England during the war remem- 
bered longingly the bright stnshine and 
warmth of the south at home, just as did this 
correspondent when in January he was or- 
dered on sick leave to recover from a bout 
with the medics and germs. 

Where to go for a week? Where would 
it be even slightly warmer than it was any- 
where in the vicinity of London? I asked an 
RAF friend. 

“Why go Scilly, of course,” he said. 

Not having seen his reply in writing, I 
smiled weakly and told him I was that way 
already, perhaps, but that my mental condi- 
tion had nothing to do with an immediate 
need for travel information. 

“But really, old boy, I’ve just told you. The 
Scilly Isles, just twenty-five miles off Land’s 
End, you know, the southwesternmost point 
of England. You’ve never heard of them?” 

I felt somewhat remiss about my lack of 
knowledge of the geography of that part of 
the world, but while we ordered another mild 
and bitter I attempted to place a call to the 
islands. The conversation cheered me slightly. 

“The Scilly Isles?” asked the operator. 
“Never heard of them.” 

I explained that they were just off Land’s 
End. 

“But my good man, they must be in enemy 
hands.” 

I assured the operator they were not, that 
the RAF had a station there, and after the 
connection was finally made I had a reserva- 
tion in the one remaining unoccupied hotel in 
St. Mary’s, largest of the islands. 

I shall always be indebted to my RAF 
friend for his guidance to this delightful spot 
where daffodils, camellias, rhododendrons and 
magnolia bloom out of doors in December, 
where tropical gardens are almost as lush as 
those thousands of miles to the south, where 
atmospheric pubs with ceiling-high windows 
face a movie set harbor in which a sailor 
called Willie the Whistler warps his boat 
with the same skill that his ancestors plun- 
dered stricken craft centuries ago. 

Traveling in war time England was some- 
thing less than restful, even on a train called 
the Cornish Riviera Limited. You needed 
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patience and stamina for standing in crowded - 


aisles of the train, underwear made out of 
nothing lighter than bull’s wool and oakum, 
and a stout traveling bag on which to sit in 
case the passageway became slightly less 
crowded thus offering the dubious comfort 


of yogi-like squatting. 


By the time you are able to go to England 


again as a tourist conditions will undoubtedly 


have improved, but with the resumption of 
normal peace time travel I hope the alleged 
reserve of the British will not frighten the 
Americans for I remember so pleasantly the 
friendly conversations that have been struck 
up while sitting on typewriters and muzette 
bags in the aisles of English trains. An 
American uniform and a pleasant bit of con- 
versation were often the visas to week ends 
with families eager to make our stay in Eng- 
land as pleasant as possible. 

The English countryside in winter is most 
surprising. Even though the route of the 
Cornish Riviera Limited is about five hun- 
dred miles north of the parallel of latitude 


‘that cuts through Manhattan, you see green 


fields almost as soon as you are out of the 
environs of London. There was another 
green; the lichens on the trees that made me 
think of the forest of Fantainebleau that I 
was to see only a few months later. 
Through Dorset the train tools its way to 
the coast and I thought about Normandy 
when I saw the fat sheep and ducks amble 
and waddle through watery meadows. The 
farm yards had that air of confusion and in- 
difference to the tenets of model agricultural 
operations; the slate roofs and stone fences 
were much like the hedgerows of Calvados. 


Yet there was Semcthine more orderly about 
the mustache-stubble growths of hedges that 
skitter across the landscape and look like 
contour lines on a map when you fly over the 
country on a misty day. But however you 
felt about the scene, whatever comparisons 
you made, it was a good country. 

The rolling land gives way to the coast 
that looms up rockily as you skirt the south- 
ern shore of England. Lowlands made bare 
by the receding tide meet the keels of sailing 
vessels and give them a port or starboard list 
as though they had been forgotten by some- 
one who had gone off to the war. Gulls and 
geese screech and squawk when the train 
stops at a way station where red rocks at the 
water’s edge have been worn into’ peculiar 
shapes from the pounding of the waves, some 
of them sticking up in formations like the red 
clay buttes in the Bad Lands of North Da- 
kota. 

Almost every part of England resembles 
some section of America. Close to Plymouth 
and along the coast, the red soil is like Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, but when the sun drifts 
through the clouds on the light green and yel- 
lowish green fields, and through the soft 
brown of the trees not yet leafed, you can 
think of any number of places at home that 
look almost the same. Most Americans like 
England, probably because of the similarity 
to places at home, but just as important, I 
suspect, is the fact that all of England looks 
as though it had been lived in. 

I had been dozing when the train ground to 
a stop at a small station not far from Penz- 
ance. I thought I must still be dreaming. 
for on one side of the tracks were bright 


PAINTED MEADOWS 
The extraordinarily equable climate of the Scilly Islands makes possible their profitable flower trade 


and paints the hillsides with gorgeous colors. 


All flowers, with the exception of a few that are 


ripened indoors, are raised out of doors. 


trains or buses. 
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owes and, spaced a regul 
trees. They weren’t the royals of F ¢ 
and Miami, but unmistakably they were 
palms with ite mass of towsled fronds like 
the wind blown bob of an attractive girl. 

Penzance, scene of Gilbert and Sullivan 
piratical doings, is reminiscent of the Conti- 
nent. Off the mainland is a monastery called 
St. Michael’s Mount with some obscure con- 
nection with its grander countrepart in Nor- 
mandy, less Madame Poulard. The hotels along 
the waterfront remind one of the hostelries 
in Switzerland, extending to fine cuisine 
and authentic St. Emillon 1933. It is a pleas- 
ant stop, and the beginning of your journey 
by sea or air to the Scillies. 

Natives of the Scillies tell somewhat libel- 
ous stories about the craft that plies from 
Penzance to their home. It seems that when 
the boat was planned the company financing 
the project was quite affluent. Half way 
through the construction program it was dis- 
covered that the total product would be 
slightly more expensive than had been con- 
templated, so an odd number of feet were left 
off the stern. This action inno way impaired 
the seaworthiness of the ship, but it changed 
markedly the behavior of the craft, particu- 
larly considering the currents in those waters, 
and the results as described to me should 
augur well for sea sickness pills. 

We flew from the airfield at St. Just, a few 
miles from Penzance. When the plane taxied 
to the stand I expected to see one of the 
Wright brothers step out, but on closer in- 
spection it proved to be only a plane that 
was strange to Americans, and happily 
handled by a crew who knew the short run 
and their craft most thoroughly. The flight 
takes only about fifteen minutes, so before 
queasy stomachs have a chance to react, you 
let down over fields of yellow daffodils and 
skim into the aerodrome at St. Marys, largest 
of the Scillies. 

Narrow paths and roads, with hedges four 
or five feet higher than the surface of the 
thoroughfare like those in Devon, lead from 
the airport past fields of flowers, through the 
streets of Old Town to Hugh Town, center 
of life on St. Mary’s. The town is built 
around the harbor, and the backs of many 
of the buildings are on stilts to keep them 
out of the water. Houses are low ceilinged, 
crouched between the taller structures, The 
military had requisitioned all the hostelries 
except one when I was there, but in peace 
time you may make a reasonable selection 
ranging from. those high on a promontory 
overlooking the harbor, to ones that snuggle 
down to the water’s edge. In war time natives 
would take you in for a short stay in their 
eee Rae 

The Scillies are Crown property, part of — 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and include approxi- 
mately 140 islands and rocks of about 50 
square miles. Only five are inhabited, the — 
largest: St. Mary’s, St. Agnes, St. Martin’s 
Tresco and Bryher. The census counts about — 
1700 people, 250 cars and trucks, no trams, — 
With the exception of the 
waterfront the whole set of islands seems 
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HE RUGGED COAST : 

sat flocks of sea birds haunt the remoter parts 
the Scilly Islands and seals abound in the surround- 
g waters. Facing the sea in the first picture below 
|a group of shags, a species of cormorant peculiar 
| the British Isles. The white bellied, black coated 
fds beneath are razor bills. In the two pictures at 
‘e bottom are young seals. At the upper right a 
rious Atlantic storm hurls itself against the rocks 

in Hell’s Bay. 


like a vast flower garden, and that is what 
it is. 

Oceanologists say that Rimmel’s Current, 
a branch of the Gulf Stream, accounts for 
the relatively warm temperature of the Scil- 
lies—the annual average is between 47° to 
58°—and even in winter the sun shines 
benignly. Hence flowers, back bone of Scil- 
lonian economy, and the tropical gardens on 
Tresco. 

Tucked back of every hedge of Veronica 
in the islands are fields of daffodils and nar- 
cissi, most important of the crop that in- 
cludes anemones, arum lilies, ixias and stock. 
Some growers use glass green houses for 
quick blossoming of buds, but all reach ma- 
turity out of doors. So intensely do the 
natives till the soil for the profitable flower 
trade that only a bare minimum of vege- 
tables is grown—there were lots of packing 
cases with American labels on the outer 
islands where fresh things could have been 
produced. That is understandable when you 
price daffodils in London during mid winter 
and find they sell for 25c to 50c each, and 
learn that a prize bulb brings as much as $200 
in the trade. At the-other end of the scale, 
tired bulbs retail at the five and dime after 
three years of service. There is no tax on 
income earned in the Scillies. 

The economics of the trade have little to 
do with one’s enjoyment of the beauty of 
acre upon acre of flowers usually seen only 
in relatively small bouquets. Scillonians talk 
about bulbs and blossoms as brokers discuss 
stock prices in Wall Street: there are vases of 
daffodils on the bars instead of bowls of po- 
tato chips. : 

The cultivation of delicate blossoms is not 
the traditional occupation for Scillonians: 
their ancestors were ship wreckers who em- 
ployed the standard rackets of the times such 
as letting the lighthouse lights go out and 


fastening a lantern to the horns of a cow 
with a consequent simulation of the bobbing 
of a ship’s running light. Many prizes ran 
aground. There is a yarn in the islands 
about the parson who heard about a wreck 
just as he was about to deliver the morning 
sermon. He excused himself from the pulpit 
on the pretext of having forgotten his notes, 
and reappeared a few minutes later complete 
in oilskins and announced that since he was 
now ready everyone would start even in 
gathering loot from the wreck. He did al- 
right, they say. 

The islands were the center of much 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE GLUTTON 


The cormorants on the Scilly Islands are 

just as voracious in their appetite for fish 

as their more numerous brothers in the 

Southern Hemisphere. Their name is a fit- 
ting synonym for gluttony. 


AGRICULTURE TODAY is threatened with 
one of the gravest menaces in history. The 
threat is not man-made and it is not the result 
of war; the enemy is the locust—an enemy 
whose increasing attacks are particularly ter- 
rifying when millions are starving every- 
where. 

The menace of the locust is not new to 
man. It has been familiar since the dawn of 
agricultural development. Long before the 
Egyptians suffered the plague so graphically 
described in the Bible, when day was turned 
into night, when dwelling places and drinking 
vessels were choked with the bodies of locusts 
and when the Israelites were brought face to 
face with famine in the space of an hour or 
two, man suffered from the destruction 
wrought by these terrible insects. 
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The photograph at the right was taken shortly before the arrival of a swarm of 

locusts at a Central American banana plantation. The picture above, taken twenty- 

five minutes later, shows the swarming hordes at work rapidly destroying the leaves. 

In a few minutes they will have completely devoured all foliage and passed on to 
fresh fields. 


THE WAR OF THE 
LOCUSTS 


a 
by E. O. Hoppe 
With photographs from Dorien Leigh, Ltd. 


The modern locust problem, however, is not 
confined merely to a few primitive countries 
where agriculture is not highly developed. To- 
day the locusts seek world domination, and 
not until comparatively recently was it 
realized that the problem of locust control is 
not a national but an international problem. 
It must be dealt with by the concerted action 
of all countries. Despite improved methods 
devised by science, the difficulties which must 
be overcome in outwitting these multitudinous 
marauders are enormous. 

At an international conference held in 
Brussels just before the outbreak of the 
World War important plans were made for 
locust control by means of the co-ordinated 
efforts of many countries. Because of the 
war little progress was made, and today it 


is more important than ever that every gov- 
ernment involved make every effort to de- 
vise ways in which the attacks of locusts may 
be thwarted. 

Why should the danger to our food sup- 
ply because of locusts increase in modern 


times? Apparently no one can give a com- 
plete and final answer to this question. One 
thing, however, is evident. Vastly extended 
cultivation gives the hordes of migratory 
locusts an opportunity to increase and multi- 
ply. By the millions they may move from one 
rich pasture ground to another, threatening 
the agricultural health of country after 
country. : 
Locusts are members of the grasshopper 
family and they may be roughly divided into 
three classes: the migratory, desert and red 


African locusts. There is little to choose 
between them from the destructive point of 
view, but the migratory locust is perhaps the 
most troublesome to deal with. All locusts 
have voracious appetites, breed at an incredi- 
_ ble rate and begin their destructive work be- 
fore they are out of the nymph stage. Fortu- 
nately, locusts have natural enemies of their 
own. Flocks of birds chase the swiftly mov- 
ing armies, devouring as many insects as they 
can capture. The wild turkey finds them de- 
~lectable tidbits, and it is'no unusual experi- 
ence to find as many as fifty locusts in his 
crop when he is bagged for the cooking pot. 
Certain beetles as well prey on the locust. 
But neither the birds nor the beetles make 
any appreciable inroads on the swarming 
“masses. 

Useful work is being done by destroying 
the eggs of the locusts on their breeding 
grounds, but so much territory exists which 

cannot be controlled in this manner that only 
limited results have been achieved. However, 
charts are being made in some countries, 
based on information supplied by native ob- 
servers, which enable the authorities to pre- 
vent hoppers from swarming after their 
wings have developed. In Africa sweetened 
bran-mash mixed with an arsenic compound 
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is scattered before a line of advancing hop- 
pers who consume it eagerly and die before 
they have an opportunity to breed. Poisoned 
dumps and trenches of this kind have proved 
effective barriers and doubtless they will be 
utilized by the international locust control. 

Farmers in Africa are by no means the 
only ones who have to fear these prolific in- 
sects. Agricultural regions both in North 
and South America have suffered very serious 
losses. In Denver, Colorado, in 1936, there 
was a sensational locust invasion, The hop- 
pers first appeared as a small black cloud in 
the sky. Descending in thick black masses 
they circled about in their myriads before 
settling down to devour everything—not only 
crops but every form of vegetation. Still un- 
satisfied they ate every bit of paint on the out- 
sides of buildings, gates and fences and then 
surged indoors in search of polished surfaces 
with which to finish off their gargantuan re- 
pasts. 

All possible help was rushed to the scene 
of disaster, and every available “hopper 
dozer’ was brought into action. Hopper- 
dozers are light screen frameworks mounted 
on runners which can be drawn across the 
land by horses. The aroused insects dash 
themselves against the screen and fall into a 


DELUGED BY LOCUSTS 


African farmers have suffered terrible losses from 

locusts, despite all their efforts to destroy the pests 

by poison and other methods. A special Anti Locust 

Research Station in London is directing the cam- 

paign against these insects in all parts of the 
British Empire. 


scoop containing water coated with a thin 
film of kerosene. Locust scoops of this kind 
have been used in America for many years 
and they are still considered efficacious. 

It has been discovered that locusts are sub- 
ject to bacterial diseases, and this knowledge 
is being put to good use in the battle to ex- 
terminate the insects. A fungus found on 
the locusts is cultivated in gelatine and it can 
be sent out from research stations in test 
tubes. Locust exterminators anywhere can 
put this fungus to good use by spreading it 
on locusts which have been captured by net. 
These infected locusts act as germ carriers 
spreading disease among their fellows. It 
has also been discovered that certain plants 
have a deadly effect on locusts, and agricul- 


THE ENEMY ARRIVES 


With the help of a strong wind swarms of South 

African locusts move with amazing rapidity. Some- 

times the locusts are so dense that they completely 
black out the sun. 


turists have been advised to grow hedges of 
the common larkspar and castor oil plant to 
serve as barriers to their crops. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this method has its disadvan- 
tages for these plants have a harmful effect 
on sheep, 

The distance traveled by locust swarms 
are often great. There is a record in 1869 
of locusts reaching England which were part 
of a swarm that came from the west coast of 
Africa. Other locust swarms have been noted 
at sea as far as 1200 miles from land. One 
swarm which crossed the Red Sea in 1889 

(Continued on page 34) 


COMBAT AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


With brooms and sticks these natives of Tanganyika 
attack the locusts which have descended on their 
plantation. 
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WHAT THE WAR TAUGHT AMERICAN AVIATION 


(Continued from page 24) 


comparable device aboard the plane 
will inform the pilot of the proximity 
of other planes, above, below, and on 
either side, and just how far away 
they are. In this category, too, comes 
the anti-collision system known as the 
“stratoscope,’ which has been de- 
veloped to prevent such crashes as 
that of the B-25 bomber against the 
Empire State Building Jast July. With 
this equipment on all planes, as well 
as on all tall buildings, bridges, 
mountain tops, and other obstructions, 
the collision-hazard gremlins will be 
pretty much out of a job. 

There are many, many other places 
where electronics is serving and will 
serve, but chemistry, metallurgy, and 
kindred sciences have likewise taken 
long strides toward perfecting flying 
during wartime. One chemical plant 
alone produces 89 chemicals that go 
into the Superfortress either as in- 
gredients or as finished products. 
These range all the way from the syn- 
thetic rubber called neophrene, which 
is particularly resistant to oils and 
flame and is used for covering electric 
wires, to substances used in producing 
the high-octane gasoline that gives 
such high and fast flight. One of these, 
triptane, has been known for years, 
but excessive cost of production held 
back commercial development. It 
used to cost $3,000 a gallon, but after 
we had been in the war two years, 
scientists solved difficulties and 
pilot plant began producing it for one 
dollar a gallon. Following the axion 
of the airplane designer, “Make it 
lighter and make it stronger,” and the 
insistent demand of the Army Air 
Forces for reduced weight and great 
strength in structural parts, scientists 
came through with a new material 
consisting of a lamination of a 
plastic resin and glass textile fibers 
which have been woven into a cloth 
of glass. Its outstanding character- 
istic is its remarkable strength in pro- 
portion to weight, and its peacetime 
advantages are obvious, for it has 
been estimated that every pound of 
weight that can be transferred from 
dead weight to payload in a cargo or 
passenger plane means a saving of 
from $100 to $500 during the life of 
that plane. 

Motorists switch from summer to 
winter oils when cold weather comes 
on, but the high-flying plane must 
have a lubricant that will not thicken 
at sub-zero temperatures, or become 
excessively thin in tropical heat, both 
of which may be encountered in a 
single flight. The recent necessity for 
American transports, fighters, and 
bombers to fly safely and successfully 
in every climate known to the world 
demanded new and different lubri- 
cants, and petroleum chemists evolved 
them. As for metallurgy, an instance 
of its warftime contribution to avia- 
tion is found in the ability to reduce 
the weight of engines, yet produce 
more and more power. In World 
War One, the best aviation engines 
weighed three and one-half pounds 
per horsepower, while those of this 
last conflict weigh less than one 
pound per horsepower. This means 
that the Liberty motor tipped the 
scales at more than half as much as 
one of the engines on the DC-6, but 
produced only about one-fifth of its 
maximum power. 
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Weather, long a potential trouble- 
maker for flying, was recruited as a 
strong wartime ally by the Army Air 
Forces, and will be maintained as 
such in the field of commercial avia- 
tion, In a very broad sense, world 
weather moves from northwest to 
southeast in the northern hemisphere, 
and from southwest to northeast in 
the southern hemisphere. While that 
is a loose pattern, modified locally by 
such factors as mountains, large 
bodies of water, ocean currents, and 
so on, nonetheless, weather stations 
are set. up to conform to this pat- 
tern. One of the most important 
peacetime sources of weather infor- 
mation, ships at sea, had to be aban- 
doned for security reasons during 
war, but ship reports have again 
begun to be sent out from all parts 
of the world. 


Data also reaches the modern 
weather map from the stratosphere, 
far higher than even the strongest 
plane can fly. Midget weather sta- 
tions, called radiosondes and almost 
human in their action, are carried far 
aloft by hydrogen-filled balloons and 
send back observations by radio. 
There were 30 radiosonde stations in 
the United States prior to the war, 
but the growth of military and com- 
mercial flying necessitated an increase 
to 200. Then there is radiosonde’s 
big brother, the automatic weather 
station which jobserves and transmits 
regular reports for continuous periods 
of as long as six months, each using 
a cipher of its own. In war, these 
were parachuted behind enemy lines, 
left on strategic mountain tops or 
isolated islands. Obviously, they will 
find practical peacetime use. 


Coordination and dissemination of 
all available information concerning 
weather to be encountered by any 
airplane in flight, by constantly im- 
proving methods of forecast, both 
larger in area and more specific as to 
prediction, is one of the greater de- 
velopments that has kept ‘wartime 
pace with aviation. Wherever air- 
planes fly, they will find weather, and 
the extensive facilities thus necessary 
for 24-hour service would have cre- 
ated a man-power problem a few 
years back, for only.a score or two 
of meteorologists then were being 
trained in American universities, To- 
day, however, thousands of young 
men have become expert weather ob- 
servers and forecasters in the Armed 
Services, and doubtless many of them 
will find occupations in civilian life 
doing much the same thing for com- 
mercial aviation as they did in defense 
of their country. 


It will take volumes eventually to 
recount all the progress and develop- 
ment which the drastic exigencies of 
war brought to flying by way of the 
research laboratory. Even at this 
date there are many things still’ on 
the secret side, but one day they will 
become public knowledge and of vast 
benefit to a world on the threshold of 
“The Age of Flight.” Of this we can 
be certain—so long as there are sci- 
entists and their great centers of 
research and experimentation, just so 
long can we anticipate a continual and 
never-ending growth in the science 
of aviation. 

FORE 
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smuggling in those days. Less imagi- 
native citizens fished and perhaps par- 
ticipated only extracurricularly in the 
wrecking operations. All this back- 
ground undoubtedly accounts for the 
international accent of the people. It 
isn’t Cornish, nor is it characteris- 
cally British. It’s Scillonian, and you 
have to hear it to know what it’s like. 

The best view of the waterfront 
from indoors, and a look at the na- 
tives, is found in Holgate’s bar where 
the sea front wall of glass runs 
from three feet above the floor to the 
ceiling, broken only by vertical frames 
at three foot intervals. Like other 
pubs in the islands, this one is open 
from noon until 4:30 in contrast to 
the two hour noon day guzzling peri- 
od on the mainland. Fundamentally 
this is a seaman’s bar, and the con- 
versation is not about bulbs and blos- 
soms, but hulls and sails. Jack Perrin 
who runs the bar could have played 
in Mutiny on the Bounty without 
make up. He looks lovingly at ship 
models and walks with a slight roll. 

There is a vast amount of what 
might be called the conventional 
things to look at on a series of islands 
whose origins go back centuries ago 
when they were a part of the main- 
land and Mordred chased King Ar- 
thur over land now covered by clear 
water. Druid’s chairs, tons of granite 
in mildly interesting shapes, the old 
star Castle built in the fourteenth 
century, ancient graves and other in- 
dications of pre-historic life are con- 
veniently located for someone who 
wants exercise in no more violent form 
than walking a few miles. Paths lead 
in and out of fields of flowers, past 
the growers’ tiny houses and gorse- 
covered fields, finally to the granite 
shore line. 

If you get yourself out of Holgate’s 
bar fairly early in the afternoon, 
make friends with-the adjutant of 
the British post who has a thirty foot 
boat, and arm yourself with a snort 
or two for Willie the Whistler, pilot 
of the craft, you can get to Tresco 
and back and have one of the most 
delightful afternoons. you have ex- 
perienced since the last time you 
were on a tropical isle or its approxi- 
mate equivalent. You are particu- 
larly grateful for something that 
represents heat if you have beén in 
England for a long time. 

The gardens at Tresco are some- 
thing that represents a combination of 
playwright Moss Hart’s impatient and 


sybaritic desire to have full grown 
trees on his country place within a 
few days after having thought of 
the idea, and a world traveler's horti- 
cultural expression of nostalgia for 
the lush spots, geographically speak- 
ing, he has visited in a lifetime. The 
man is a retired British army officer 
and any time the class in Botany 
I A wants to study things tropical 
they can move to his place and also 
brush up on the plumage and charac- 
teristics of paradise ducks, Indian 
cranes and other assorted_ornithologi- 
cal specimens such as pink and white 
flamingoes. 

Peach and nectarine trees were in 
blossom, there was fruit on the cit- 
ron tree—also on the banana tree, 
although it must be admitted in the 
interests of accurate reporting that 
the banana tree was a little tired. But ~ 
the palms of almost every variety 
were strong as they are in their na- 
tive habitat. Hydrangea with great 
full blossoms, geraniums in red, white 
and blue to make up a Union Jack 
Garden, flowers that are called the 
red hot poker and the crab’s claw, 
both of which look like the appela- 
tions, and a great variety of 
nearly every other flower you recall 
is represented. 

In the distance a yellow acacia 
tree is in full bloom, matched by the 
scent of the lovely ephresia blooming 
nearby. So eagerly do things grow 
that ice plants, with leaves that 
are so full of water they feel cool, 
sprout right out of the stone wall 
and sides of houses. The bark-shed- 
ding eucalyptus tree was squeezing 
the rubber tree for space and it 
looked like a draw. 

Just to be sure that all this was 
not an hallucination I looked into the 
vegetable garden over the fence near: © 
by. It was as British as the Union 
Jack; brussels sprouts and cabbage 
growing as though the defense of 
Great Britain depended upon them 
alone. ; 

Down. at the other end of Tresco 
is a tiny village, a castle once occu- 
pied by Cromwell, a rock in the ocean 
to which recalcitrant characters of 
the opposing sides were tied, and a 
pub. Willie the Whistler gets you 
back to St. Mary’s in time for a 
quick one before dinner. 

Scillonia won’t change as long as 
the off shoot of the Gulf Stream con- 
tinues to operate. It’s fun to go 
Scilly. 
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PLANNING YOUR AERIAL 
VACATION 


Airplane traffic executives have been 
working out new types of vacation trips, 
varying from a circular tour of the United 
States and Canada or the United States 
and Mexico, to special weekend excur- 
tions from the larger cities to some resort, 
maybe three, five or seven hundred miles 
away that via any other method of trans- 
portation would take a day or a night or 
in some cases a day and a night to reach. 
When these all-expense time-erasing vaca- 
tion trips begin to be formally announced, 
one will find they blanket the country. 

‘Tn addition to all-expense tours varying 
from two days to three weeks or more 
in which every ‘cost has been included 
except tips and souvenirs, several of the 
airlines are planning schedules to sea- 
sonable resorts. They figure that during 
the height of the season at many resorts 
it would be a service to the public to run 
special schedules to such spots. Investi- 
gations have convinced them that it will 


be possible to send their planes into © 


many such places. 

One airline has plans for a twenty- 
seven-day de luxe aircruise, with only 
three days in the air; the remainder of 
the time is to be devoted to sightseeing. 
Another airline has a thirty-day global 
all-expense tour planned that it expects 
to sell for $700. 

These foreign trips will appear on the 
scene some time after the domestic tours 
have been in operation, for travel outside 
of North and South America for some 
months is not going to be easy. It was 
about eighteen months after the first 
World War before general European tra- 
vel was allowed. 


HIGHWAYS BELOW THE BORDER 


The sudden ending of the war has ac- 
celerated tourist plans below the Border 
and brought forth new announcements of 
highway and railway transportation in 
the Latin Republics. A $9,500,000 road 
building contract has just been awarded 
by the Republic of Bolivia for a 311-mile 
all-weather highway between Cachabam- 
ba and Santa Cruz. The Brazilian state 
of Sao Paulo has announced construction 
of 1800 miles of new highways, with im- 
proving 3600 miles of existing highways. 
The roadbed construction work by Argen- 
tina on the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz Railway 


in Bolivia is under way. Brazil is also 


building a railway line to Santa Cruz 
from Corumba, with completion expected 


in three years. Peru is preparing railway 
plans from Cuzco to Iquitos. 


Mexico announces that the section of 
the Inter-American Highway from Lare- 


dota Tapachula on the border of Guate- 
mala, a distance of 1,645 miles, will be 
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completed by the end of 1946. 

At the present time less than 800 miles 
of the 14,000 mile Pan-American system 
south of the United States remain impass- 
able, in addition to Eastern Panama 


where no highway is yet projected. About 


five hundred miles of the impassable high- 
way on the Pan American system is on 
the section through Central America 
known as the Inter-American Highway. 
The South American highway is expected 
to be completely open in dry weather in 
the foreseeable future. Continuous travel 
from the Mexican-Texas border to the 
Canal Zone on the Under-American High- 
way section is expected to be possible by 
December, 1947. Work is being rapidly 
pushed on the Mazatlan-Durango link in 
the inter-ocean highway between Maxat- 
lam and Matomores in Mexico. 


RECREATING THE OLD WEST 


Columbia, California’s gold rush town 
of 1849, and the “magnet city” which 
drew tens of thousands to the get rich 
quick gold digging days of the “Mother 
Lode”, is to be restored in physical ap- 
pearance with historic landmarks as a 
California State Park. The dramatic ro- 
mance of California in the nugget days 
of gold and the scenes described by Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte will live again and 
visitors may see the roaring camp and 
feel the spell of the feverish search for 
wealth, as in California pioneer days. 

Columbia, banaza capital and No. 1 
ghost town, has never lived completely 
in dreams of its faded glory, as much of 
the town is still preserved in its original 
state, including famous St. Ann’s Church 
built by the redshirted miners of 1856, 
the stage drivers retreat, the pioneer 
saloon and dance hall with the little red 
school house, said to be the first public 
school in California. 

Originally called the “American 
Camp,” it jumped to fame in 1850 and 
was within a year the second city of 
California. Six weeks after the nugget 
discoveries Columbia had a population 
of 6,000 which soon climbed over 40,000, 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
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movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
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and in 1853 the “gold city” lost by only 
two votes to Sacramento the honor of be- 
coming the state capital. At the height 
of its fame Columbia had 143 faro banks, 
30 saloons, 3 overland express gold ship- 
ping offices, including the famous Wells- 
Fargo Covered Wagon Terminal, seen 
today where $55,000,000 nuggets and gold 
dust were shipped and weighed. 

Still in active service is the fire house 
engine No. 1, built in Boston in 1850. It 
was shipped around Cape Horn to San 
Francisco in 1859, consigned to the King 
of the Sandwich Islands but was never 
delivered to His Majesty’s Ship, as 
Columbia needed a fire engine. “Restored 
Columbia is scheduled to become one of 
California’s rare tourist sites”, states 
Douglas Malcolm who points out that 
Columbia had a maritime distinction, as 
on August 31, 1851, the first Yankee Clip- 
per Ship, the “Flying Cloud”, raced 
around Cape Horn and arrived in San 
Francisco eighty-one days after leaving 
New York, with the first voyage gold- 
seeking passengers bound for Columbia 
and the “Mother Lode”. 


FLYING TO THE SKI FIELDS 


By the arrival of good skiing weather 
vacation travel should begin to be moving 
with some freedom on the airlines. East- 
ern ski enthusiasts will then be able to 
visit the more than one thousand char- 
tered trails in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania via the air and thus 
spend the greater part of their weekend 
on the snow trails instead of traveling to 
and from ‘their favorite runways. Even 
Northern Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota with their fine trail and 
modern ski lifts are among the weekend 
possibilities. 


NEW AIRLINE TICKET 


The new airline ticket introduced by 
the domestic airlines of the United States 
will be a time saver and a convenience 
for the vacation traveler. Replacing the 
old “mile-long” strip ticket it saves 
minutes of a traveler’s time when it is 
being made out as the ticket agent fills 
out as many as half a dozen coupons at 
one time. An airline ticket for a trans- 
continental trip and return from-Wash- 
ington has to be filled out but once be- 
cause the ticket is in book form with a 
series of correlated coupons all of which 
due to a carbon-copy principle can be 
filled out at one operation with complete 
information appearing on all coupons. 
In addition being in book form the ticket 
can be slipped into a pocketbook or purse 
without having to be folded a half a 
dozen or more times as is the case with 
most long distance tickets now in use by 
other methods of transportation. 
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what they were talking about. Schom- 
burgk came to the conclusion that the 
mountains of eastern Liberia actually 
harbor a small-size form of the rhi- 
noceros, just as its forest harbors a 
smaller relative of the hippopotomus. 
But so far the small “mountain 
rhino” has not been discovered. 

Another story which came to Schom 
burgk again and again was that of 
the “river elephant,’ said to be an 
unknown elephant, or at least an ani- 
mal somehow comparable in size to 
an elephant, living near the rivers of 
some sections of the Rainy Forest. 
Although Schomburgk heard about 
that “river elephant” from numerous 
and independent sources, he did not 
quite believe it. It did not sound right, 
for example, that an animal which 
habitually lives near rivers should be 
covered with fur. But then a settler 
living near Lefini on the Congo River 
produced a piece of fur as evidence. 

There was no doubt that it had 
come from a large animal, at least 
an animal of the size of Choeropsis 
which is about six feet long. In tex- 
fure the skin greatly resembled an 
elephant’s skin, and it was covered 
with thick reddish-brown fur. Schom- 
burgk stated explicitly that he did not 
know of any animal having such skin, 
but is not sure, of course, that the 
unknown animal is actually a mem- 
ber of the elephant tribe. 

The fact that the skin is fur- 
covered is no proof that it is not an 
elephant, the now extinct Elephas 
primigenius of Siberia, the so-called 
woolly mammoth, bore an exception- 
ally heavy fur. Thatthe specimens of 
mammoth fur which are preserved in 
various museums happen to be of the 
same color as the fur of the still un- 
discovered “river elephant” should not 
mislead anyone, all experts are agreed. 
That these specimens are bleached by 
natural deterioration of the pigment 
over thirty thousand years and that 
the fur of the mammoth was much 
darker when the animal was still 
alive. 


Other rumors of the Rainy Forest 
deal with a cat. the size of a leopard 
but of different habits, an animal 
called too which is described as goat- 
sized and black and the so-called 
chemiset, or nandi bear, a bear-like 
animal which is said to be a forest 
dweller and a night prowler. It is 
said to be of a generally dark color, 
with especially heavy fur on the fore- 
quarters and all four legs, but lesser 
and smoother fur on the hindquarters. 
Various settlers have reported that 
this animal was occasionally killed by 
poisoned meat put out for hyenas, 
even photographs are said to have 
been taken, but so far the “nandi 
bear” has never been tracked down 
by a naturalist. 


But the prize story of all the 
stories of unknown animals of equa- 
torial Africa is that of the “Dragon 
of the Congo Forest,’ the animal 
mokéle-mbémbe of the natives. 


Though it seems much more fantas- 
tic at first glance than any of the other 
reports it is actually one of the best 
documented. These other  undis- 
covered animals are, after all, strange 
only because they are not yet known 
to science. Apart from that neither 
a small variety of rhinoceros, nor a 
bear-like carnivore, nor a large furry 
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animal, presumably of elephant-size, 
are incredible by themselves. We 
would entertain much more severe 
doubts about reports trying to describe 
the giraffe, if the giraffe were un- 
known. 

But the animal mokéle-mbémbe is 
described as a living dinosaur! 

This term has to be understood, of 
course, in the sense in which the lay- 
man uses it, not as it is used~by the 
professional zoologist or paleontolo- 
gist. To the paleontologist the term 
“dinosaur” means one specific group 
of extinct reptiles, ranging in size 
from COmpsognathus, about as large 
as a bantam hen, to monsters like the 
well known brontosaurus. To the lay- 
man “dinosaur” simply means a large 
reptile. 

The mysterious animal of the Con- 
go Forest is probably not a dinosaur 
in the zoological sense, but it is, in 
all probability, a large reptile. Schom- 
burgk carried one of the tales about 
such an animal. When, a little over 
thirty years ago, he came to Lake 
Bangweolo, outside the limits of the 
Rainy Forest proper, he was sur- 
prised that hippopotami were lacking, 
although the lake was just such a 
body of water which would harbor 
hippopotami. The natives of the 
vicinity had ari explanation. The lake 
did not have hippopotami because it 
was inhabited by an animal which, 


although somewhat smaller in size, _ 


killed them. 

Schomburgk did not pay any at- 
tention to the tale, but after his re- 
turn he mentioned it to his employer, 
Carl Hagenbeck. Hagenbeck did not 
laugh, he had many such reports, 
from various parts of Central Africa. 
The description given was usually 
“half elephant and half dragon” and 
some Bushman drawings were said 
to picture it. 

Not only the tales of native hunters 
and of some whites pointed in that 
direction, there was also an old old 
picture which could be taken to con- 
tribute evidence. That picture came 
from the Ishtar Gate of Babylon, 
erected, according to archeological 
findings as well as according to tables 


with cuneiform writing, by King 
Nebuchadnezzar. The historical 
record is short and clear. 


At the time of Nebuchadnezzar re- 
peated heightening of the roads has 
so diminished the overhead clearance 
of the existing gates, that a new gate 
— with wall and courtyard — was 
constructed. And Nebuchadnezzar 
seized upon the opportunity to have 
a building constructed which, he 
hoped, would be talked about “by 
all mankind for all time,’ a hope 
which was fulfilled to a large extent. 
To express the splendor of the great 
king, the walls of the courtyard were 
covered with bricks glazed with a 
rich deep blue, an impressive sight 
even now, after reconstruction. More, 
colored bas-reliefs of animals were 
imbedded into the walls, a long row 
of majestically walking lions along 
the procession way, and alternating 
rows of rimi and sirrushié on the gate 
itself, 

The rinu are wild oxen, the same 
kind which was called wrus by the 
Romans, the Bos primigenius of zoo- 
logist. The sirrushii—this word is 
the plural form, the singular is sir- 
rush—are the “dragons” of Babylon, 


which was killed by a minor prophet 
according to the apocrypha. 

The question now arises whether 
the sirrush is a mythical monster or 
whether the Babylonians pictured an 
animal with which they were familiar 
and we are not. Off hand it would 
seem strange that they should place a 
mythical monster between two exist- 
ing animals. The lions are real (they 
were put there because they were holy 
to Ishtar), the rimi or uri were pre- 
sumably put there because the strong 
and wild urus was almost proverbi- 
ally the game animal of the king, 
as other bas-reliefs show. 

I think that, purely from the point 
of view of logic, the chances are 
even that the sirrush is the picture 
of an actually existing animal too. 
This assumption does not imply by 
any means that this animal was fre- 
quent or even that it occurred near 
the site of ancient Babylon. On the 
contrary, it may have been given its 
place of honor side by side with the 
urus and near the lion just because 
it was a “strange beast from far 
lands.” The Biblical assertion that one 
was kept alive in the palace may be 
simple truth. 

In build the sirrush is strongly 
reminiscent of certain extinct dino- 
saurs, with a long neck, with fore- 
feet resembling the paws of a mam- 
mal and hindfeet looking like those 
of a bird. It has a forked tongue 
like snakes and monitor lizards and 
apparently some flaps of skinny mem- 
brane at the head, like certain chame- 
leons and other living reptiles, espe- 
cially the lizard Chlamydosaurus of 
Australia which, when in a hurry, 
runs on its hindfeet only. There 
seems to be only one horn, but that 
is a doubtful fact. All the animals 
of the Ishtar Gate are strongly 
stilized and drawn in strict profile, the 
urus also seems to have one horn only. 

By contrast V’ll now quote from a 
modern report which, unfortunately, 
has never been published in full. It 
was drawn up by Captain vom Stein 
zur Lausnitz, the leader of the Im- 
perial German Likuala-Congo Expe- 
dition of 1913 which was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the first World 
War. 

“The creature,’ Captain vom Stein 
wrote, “is reported not to live in the 
smaller rivers like the two Likualas, 
and in the rivers mentioned only a 
few individuals are said to exist. At 
the time of our expedition a specimen 
was reported from the non-navigable 
part of the Sanga River. ...” Simul- 


€ same animal or mythical mons er, 


received the report of the 
of World War I. 

The reports received by Captain 
‘vom Stein seem to indicate that the 
animal has a very wide range not 
only in the Congo but also the Niger 
system (one ‘report came from the 
Benué River) but that it is rare and 
solitary in its habits. It is described 
as having a very long and flexible 
neck, also a long and muscular tail 
like an alligator. In color it is said 
to be brownish-gray, in size interme- 
diate between hippopotamus and ele- 
phant. It has only one long and 
straight horn. 

“Canoes coming near it are said to 
be doomed; the animal is said to at- 
tack the vessels at once and to kill 
the crews but without eating the 
bodies. The creature is said to live in 
the caves that have been washed out 
in the clay of the shores at sharp 
bends. It is said to climb the shore 
even in daytime in search of food, its 
diet is said to be entirely vegetable. 
This feature disagrees with the pos- 
sible explanation as a myth, ‘The pre- 
ferred plant was shown to me, it is a 
kind of liana with large white blos- 
soms, with a milky sap and apple-like 

fruits. At the Ss6mbo River I was 

shown a path said to have been made 
by this animal . . . there were plants 
of the described type nearby. But 
since there were too many tracks of 
elephants, hippos and other large 
mammals it was impossible to make | 
out any particular spoor with any 
amount of certainty.” 

Vom Stein’s report has been aug- 
mented later (in 1922) by a Belgian 
named Lepage who encountered an 
unknown animal while hunting in the 
Belgian. Congo. Lepage stated that 
the animal chased him. After a while 
the animal abandoned the chase and 
Lepage examined it through his 
binoculars. He stated that it was 
about twenty-four feet long, with a 
horn above the nostrils and a long 
pointed snout, also with tusk-like 
horns. 

All in all these stories agree fairly 
well with the mysterious animal pic- 
ture on King Nebuchadnezzar’s Ish- 
tar Gate. Until we have definite evi- 
dence to the contrary it is easiest to 
assume that the two are one and the 
same animal. 

And there can be little doubt that 
Central Africa still harbors a large 
long-necked animal of some _ kind 
which shows a definite preference for 
an aquatic environment and which is, 
in all probability a large reptile. 


The peacock, of the Rainy Forest was discovered by 
Dr. James P, Chapin in 1936. 


- then vigorously churned up with a. 


> 


es 


fa, large lump of butter which may be 
quite rancid. This queer recipe is 


_ wooden plunger until it attains the 


y 


viscosity of thick soup, then it is 
served via the ubiquitous tea-pot in 


‘the small wooden bowls from which 
all Tibetans drink their tea. Into the 
second or third bowl the Tibetan 


- drops a handful of tsamba, or ground 


roast barley, and puddles it with the 


thick tea into a ball with his fingers 
and puts it into his mouth whole and 


the meal is finished. Although this 
butter-tea possesses an odor which 


is offensive to Western nostrils, a 
liking for it may be acquired, espe- 


cially in the rigors of mountain air 
when ordinary food seems to become 
almost insipid. 

The relatively mild climate of a 
great part of China permits the peas- 


ants and landlords to live in houses 


which are lightly constructed and 
‘airy, but further westwards the moun- 
tain gales and’ winter nights have 
‘compelled the Tibetans to build much 
more substantial houses. Indeed, 
with their massive stone walls and 


_ severe cubist outline and narrow 


apertures instead of windows they 


have the appearance more of forts 
than private houses. Nor is the 
Tibetan house any less severe in its 
internal arrangements. Tables and 
chairs are rarely to be seen, the in- 
mates usually sitting cross-legged on 
the floor. The beloved blazing fires 


of the Western races will never bring 


cheer and comfort to Tibet, for most 
of that country is above the tree line 
and timber is scarce, too scarce to 
justify such luxury, and so _ the 
Tibetans keep warm by drinking pints 
and pints of butter-tea. 

At first sight, a Tibetan house sug- 


gests celebrations of some kind, for 


flags are to be seen on the flat roofs. 
But these are religious flags, and 
numerous Tibetan prayers are written 
upon them. So long as the wind is 
stirring and the flags are waving, the 
Tibetan believes that Buddha is hear- 


ing his prayers. But he is not content 


\ 


to rely only on flags and written 
prayers are packed in scroll form into 
cylinders of various sizes, and the 
cylinders are rotated day and night 
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by waterwheels or wind propellers, 
thus creating an endless session of 
prayer. 

There is no transport in Tibet in 
the Western sense, not even the sedan 
chair of China. Men and goods travel 
by pony, mule or yak, and average 
about ten or fifteen miles a day. But 
what days! Days when the world 
seems to consist only of magnificent 
snow-covered peaks and powder-blue 
glaciers; other days when the jour- 
ney lies along deep wide valleys car- 
peted mile upon mile with flowers 
of every color, blooming so closely 
together that one seems to be travel- 
ing upon a rainbow. English flower 
gardens are indebted to Tibet and 
Western China for many of their 
most beautiful flowers, including the 
aster, clematis, camellia, azalea, rho- 
dodendron and gentian. 

As the great tea caravans slowly 
plod across the mountains of Tibet, 
leaving China further and further 
behind them, they see very few towns 
and the caravaneers sleep on the 
open mountainside. They pile up 
the packages of tea to form a bul- 
wark against wind, while mastiffs as 
big as calves keep watch through the 
night. 

Occasionally, as week succeeds 
week, a lamasery may be sighted far 
up on a mountainside, perched in an 
impregnable position and all white 
like a cube-shaped iced cake. In 
these there live hundreds and some- 
times thousands of lamas, or monks, 
dressed only in coarse red cloaks and 
with shaven heads. They spend their 
lives in the study and practice of the 
Tibetan form of Buddhism, which 
combines the original devil-worship- 
ping religion with Buddha’s “Wheel 
of Life” as a guide to earthly conduct. 
It is every lama’s aim to attain the 
state on the Wheel of Life known as 
Nirvana, which is a beatific spiritual 
condition freeing man from ‘human 
desires and the necessity for being 
born again. It is difficut to under- 
stand, however, how any one who has 
once seen the snow peaks and flower 
valleys of Tibet could in his heart 
wish for Nirvana. Rather, it would 
seem, he would wish to go back, again 
and again and again, 


Szechwan tea coolies carry three hundred pounds 
of brick tea on their backs over ten thousand foot 
mountain passes to the frontier of Tibet. 
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his pinions by following his parents 
on a short flight. With a few 
bounces and jumps he taxis off, his 
enormous wings looking about as 
graceful as a windmill trying to fly. 

Father watches over him with great 
solicitude, keeping him out of mis- 
chief and danger. Once Peter has 
explored terra firma, he becomes the 
pet of the village. And whenever 
children talk to him he shakes his 
head in a downward spiral motion, 
until his bill sticks into the ground. 
If he’s having a powwow with other 
storks, the effect is something like 
football players going into a huddle. 

The beginning of August sees 
Peter's elders making preparations 
for their passage to Africa. Gradually 
uniting with them are other of their 
species on the broad plains of 
Hungary. The flock increases in 
numbers until storks can be counted by 
the hundreds of thousands. Here the 
old, the feeble, the sickly are, weeded 
out by a sort of council. Then Peter 
and his young friends are obliged to 
compete in an Olympic sports test. 
For about a week, while their adult 
relatives stand around watching anxi- 
ously, the small fry display their 
wing power. They are bidden to fly 
low, then high, and if they can't 
pass the standard in these air ma- 
neuvres, they are left behind. 

This is practically the only oc- 
casion when the villagers ever see the 
black stork, who joins the assemblage. 
For whether in flight or on the 
ground, he holds himself aloof from 
the white birds. He’s a shy creature, 
living in the wood, hermit-fashion. 
Not for him the open marshes and 
river banks, the plowed fields, fish 
markets or other tame haunts of man. 
He craves the water sheets of deep, 
silent forests, or the loneliness of 
rocky gorges. Fir trees shelter his 
nest, which is made of masses of 
sticks lined with tufts of grass and 
green moss. For it is the black stork 
building on a bough that has clung 
to the tree-nesting tradition of Bibli- 
cal origin. 


Seen against the fresh green of 
some luxuriant meadow, he affords a 
conspicuously beautiful object, the 
plumage of his jet-black back and 
white belly contrasting strikingly with 
each other and with his bright red 
bill and legs. A stately bird, he for- 
sakes his dignity only when he falls 
in love. During courtship he indulges 
in grotesque gyrations, leaping from 
the ground with his enormous wings 
extended in a kind of dance, and clap- 
pering with deafening effect. 


The 
upon by some mysterious bird in- 
stinct—occurs some time late in Au- 


day of departure—decided 


gust. And the takeoff is something 
wondrous to behold! Myriads of 
white birds in snowy plumage with 
glossy black wing feathers, bright red 
bills and legs mingling with their 
black cousins whose upper parts 
gleam an iridescent purple, copper and 
green. At a given signal, the vast host 
rises into the heavens in an exquisite 
aerial ascent. With a great clap- 
pering, they soar higher and higher 
wheeling in great spirals. To the 
human eye they appear like a great 
silken Chinese screen—countless pairs, 
their legs stretched out behind, flying 
in a cloud. 

Storks have been known to fly a 
recorded six thousand miles. They 
travel roughly about 48 miles an hour 
—125 wing strokes to the minute— 
and at least two days without stop- 
ping. Winging their way southeast 
across the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean, most of them settle down in 
Morocco for the winter. There on 
the flat-topped city roofs, on crumbl- 
ing walls and ruined battlemented 
columns they build their nests of 
sticks and palmetto fibres. Others fly 
as far south as the Transvaal. A 
few of them will continue along the 
west coast of Africa and across the 
Atlantic to South America: 

The following February or March, 
when they return to their European 
summer home, you'll see the older 
birds usually arriving first. They 
have highest priority on their dwell- 
ins. There are generally a few young 
storks looking for a ready-made 
home. ‘These marauders seldom have 
any luck, however. Even if the 
mother stork’s mate happens to be off 
foraging for food, her alarmed clap- 
pering soon brings him to the rescue. 
Then a bloody fight ensues, which 
ends in triumph for the established 
homesteader. 
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- was estimated to be about two thou- 
sand square miles in extent. Some 
idea of the vast numbers composing 
these swarms may be gathered from 
the fact that in Cypress in 1881 the 
official report states that thirteen mil- 
lion tons of locust eggs were de- 


oe stroyed. 


The amount of damage caused by 
locust raids is indicated by informa- 
‘tion supplied. by the British Imperial 
Institute of Entymology. It is esti- 
mated that the monetary value of 
crops. destroyed by locusts amounts to 
not less than ten million pounds a 
year. Small wonder that governments 
are expending vast sums in locust con- 
trol and that even greater sums will 
have to be extended in the near fu- 
ture. Fortunately, international co- 
operation offers good prospects for 
success. 

Airplanes will probably play an im- 
portant part in the forthcoming cam- 
paign against the insect pests. As 
recently as 1940 the Argentine gov- 
ernment, which had already spent 
several million dollars on locust con- 
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trol with unsatisfactory results, was 
forced to call upon its air fleet to go 
into action against clouds of locusts 
and annihilate them before they could 
devastate fertile agricultural regions. 
The planes were loaded with tanks 
carrying a special poison compound 
which was sprayed on the locusts 
from above while they were in flight. 

The machinery for international co- 
operation in locust control is ready 
and it can soon be set into full opera- 
tion. Africa which suffered severely 
from the scourge, will have a com- 
mission composed of British and 
French experts. Russia, Persia, India 
and Britain will combine in attacking 
the problem from southern Persia. 
Similar commissions working in har- 
mony will go into action in South 
America and in every other part of 
the world where danger is imminent. 

An international locust control, ef- 
fectively carried out, will contribute 
immeasurably to the welfare of the 
post-war world in which science must 
work harmoniously on a global and 
not on a nationalistic basis. 


PARTY LINE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
(Continued from page 15) 


building units by piecing together 
spare parts salvaged from discarded 
_ phones. Then he goes to the office to 
check over the toll calls, which 
amount to some $400.00 per month. 
After glancing over his daily quota 
of “trouble calls,” the Mayor proceeds 
to get together his equipment consist~- 
ing of an axe, spikes, climbers, pliers, 
_ splicers, wire stretchers, test phone, 
“safety belt, splicing tool, wire, glass 
insulator and snow shoes. Thus 
equipped he sallies forth to cover his 
lines. If there are no new installa- 
tions to make, Mayor Potter spends 
most of his day plodding through the 
_ forests clearing the lines, repairing 
“breaks and visiting with his sub- 
scribers. 

With the coming of dusk, if no 


If you cant travel 
..-PLAN! Come 
when you can- 


W orth remembering 


Lazy days. Tranquil nights. 
Unbelievable sunsets. Ever- 
changing mountain colors. 
Guest ranches, fine hotels. 
Home of University of Arizona. 


Unmatched 


Nowhere else in U.S. so many 
days of 100% sunshine. 
Warm, dry, invigorating! 
Altitude only 2400 feet. For 
free booklet, write Tucson 
Sunshine Climate Club, 
4546-A Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 


UNCHANGED BY WAR 
TUCSON'S DESERT 
CLIMATE BECKONS 


Dull ploate peutubtr— 


Do not come without cofi- 
firmed reservations for living 
accommodations, a 
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serious trouble has been encountered, 
Mayor Potter returns to Rose City, 
where his evenings are spent. He 
may officiate at the regular session of 
the town council, join the semi- 
monthly meetings of the Rose City 
Fire Department, which are followed 
by a few rounds of penny ante, or en- 
joy the many social activities of the 
community. ° 

As the lights of Rose City and the 
surrounding countryside flicker out, 
Mayor Potter heads for his slumber 
shelf which is placed right by the 
switchboard so he can serve as night 
operator. 


So far there is but one problem 
that has Mayor Potter stumped. Dur- 
ing deer hunting season when thou- 
sands of hunters troop into Northern 
Michigan the Mayor has never en- 
countered any serious difficulty in 
zetting his buck. In fact, at forty 
years of age, looking back over 
twenty-two years of hunting—there 
have only been three times when 
Mayor Potter hasn’t brought home 
his buck. However, he still hasn’t 
found a solution to the problem of 
what to do when his coin boxes be- 
come jammed because of the tre- 
mendous increase of long-distance 
calls during deer season and he can- 
not find anyone to empty them. 


Burgess W. Potter, mayor, fireman 
and leading sportsman of Rose City 
and owner of the Ogemaw Telephone 
Company is a man who takes deep 
pride in the service he is rendering 
and the job he is doing for his fellow 
citizens. Consequently he enjoys the 
rare happiness and sense of gratifica- 
tion that comes only to a man who is 
doing the job he wants to do where he 
wants to do it. As Mayor Potter 
put it when interviewed at the Rose 
City bowling alley — “This is truly 
God’s Country. It is the only place 
in the world I would want to live, 
for where else could you get paid for 
simply enjoying life and having a 
good time.” 
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ON JOURNEY TO AMERICA’S PA 


( Continued from page Il) 


Street. Here it is—Nasby’s own copy 
of his first book, Divers Views, 
Opinions and Prophecies, - Look at 
his autograph and inscription ‘Doant 
Borrer,’ both in charcoal, on the 
front flyleaf. And here, on the back 
flyleaf, is an original charcoal sketch 
of a Negro signed by Thomas Nast. 
Later I spent ten dollars to make a 
special case for this lucky find.” 

In the same post-Civil War period 
there is Bret Harte with Luck of 
Roaring Camp and The Heathen 
Chimee. For this last-named master- 
piece of the 1870s, we have Joseph 
Hull’s incomparable ilustrations. But 
even twenty years earlier, the forty- 
niners were good for a few laughs. 
Here is “Miner’s Progress” of 1853, 
by “Old Block” (Alonzo Delano), 
demonstrating that a pile of gold 
sometimes rewards a digger’s pluck. 
Regionalism again? Yes, but a new 
kind of regionalism—one that was 
among national sensations. Bret 
Harte was surely a national best- 
seller. Similarly, for nation-wide 
values and national acceptance, the 
collector mentions Hans Breitman 
(Charles G. Leland) and his ballads 
which introduced the first comical 
German in a German-American dia- 
lect into America’s national treasure 
of humor. Meine also eulogizes Josh 
Billings (Henry W. Shaw) for his 


immortal saying, “An American luvs 


tew laff,” for his essays and aphor- 
isms in the Poor Richard tradition, 
and for his popularization of phone- 
tic spelling in humor. 

Notice how many divergent strains 
began to meet in American humor 
after 1860. Thus nationalism substi- 
tuted for sectionalism in the melting 
pot of our new laughter. Not in 
vain it was at this time that Artemus 
Ward emerged as the first profes- 
sional humorist and comic lecturer, 
traveling all over the country as an 
all-American jester. “The “Literary 
Comedians” of 1870-1900, although 
bringing with them local color galore, 
were even more national in their ap- 
peal and popularity. Here the im- 
provement in the press and other com- 
munications helped the economic and 
political development welding us into 
one nation with one humor. A new 
world was arising in this New World, 
and thus the picture of a fantastic 
apartment hotel in New York tickled 
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the risibilities of the entire United 
States. The nation laughed with a 
host of able authors and artists of 
many origins: John Hay and his 
Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle; 
Joel Chandler Harris of Uncle Remus 
fame; James Whitcomb Riley in his 
Hoosier moods; the genteel idiocy of 
Bill Nye, Gelett Burgess (The Purple 
Cow), and Eugene Field; the fun-. 
for-fun’s-sake of George Ade, Ellis 
Parker Butler, Irvin S. Cobb, and 
their school; and the sharp social 
criticism inherent in Art Young’s pic- . 
tures, Mr. Dooley’s “philosophy” ex- 
pounded by Finley Peter Dunn, and 
Ring Lardner’s stories of modern 
times in up-to-date slang. 

What lesson is there to us at this 
critical stage of our history in 
Meine’s gathering and recapitulation 
of old American laughter? It is the 
lesson of solace which this nation 
could and did always derive from a 
joke and a quip amid its trials and 
dangers. 

The tall tale of the oldtime fron- 
tier hunter or army-post officer was 
told and later written down to be 
sent to Porter or some other editor 
while Indians whooped on the war- — 
path and panthers lurked in _ the 
shadows. Lincoln’s reading from the 
writings of Ward and Nasby to sul- 
len opponents and dispirited aides 
was the most American phenomenon 
of all. No great and honored leader of 
any other nation is known to have 
resorted to such a healthy expedient. 
Dooley’s Irish-American philosophiz- 
ing raised rounds of laughter drown- 
ing the bitterness of partisanship rag- 
ing in the times of McKinley and 
Roosevelt I. The doughboy humor 
in 1917-18 was in a similar homely, 
soothing, safety-valve tradition of the 
melting pot and the frontier. For 
the same goodhearted quality of 
laughter at home, see the newspaper 
cartoons of World War I years. 

With such an unbroken tradition of 
hearty laughter despite our troubles, 
this nation in this new crisis is emi- 
nently proud. “We jibe at every- 
thing and spare nothing and nobody, 
least of all ourselves,’ Meine sums up. 
“Our laughter is roughneck but it is _ 
also full of horse-sense, It is our 
best insurance against our own mis- 


takes, come rain, come shine.” 
* ok * 
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ENNUI by Art Young 
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eet YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 
— C AN YOU- desire it, you will find the door 


open to a delightful career. Here 
1. Identify each of these chests as __is an ideal outlet for your artistic 


to period and country? talents, and a path to financial in- 
2. Choose the correct room in the dependence. 

house for each? ARTS AND DECORATION 
3. Tell which could be used to- FOME STUDY COURSE 

gether in the same room? IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


4. Select the furnishings and ac- 
cessories to harmonize with 
them? 

5. Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room around 


enables you to answer such ques- 
tions and countless othere. 

Learn to create lovely rooms to... 
reflect your personality and taste. 
Know historical styles, present 


it? : ‘ . 

an day modifications, choice of fab- 
Wouldn’t you like to know the rics and accessories. 
answers to these questions and By study in your oD home, you 
the hundreds of others that will learn the various phases of 


color harmony, design, arrange- 
ment, textiles, lighting, period 
To enjoy the full beauty of a and modern styles. 


come up every day? 


great work of art, you must know There is a demand for the man or 

something of the school that influ- woman who is a trained interior 

enced the artist, something about decorator. A fascinating voca- 

the work of his contemporaries, tion! 

something about form, color 

Trent ments WHAT THE COURSE 

BRINGS YOU 

HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE The course consists of a series of 
The same is true of furniture. thirty lessons profusely illustrat- 

No matter how many fine pieces _ ed, arranged and simplified from 

you may examine or own, you can a vast mass of material assembled 

never appreciate them intelligent- through years of research. 

ly until you know something of 

their background. ALSO INCLUDED 

A valuable book on mixing 


But of more importance is the 
great personal satisfaction a thor- 
ough knowledge will bring you. 
Wherever you turn, there are 
beautiful interiors offering enjoy- 
ment. The lines of a chest, the de- 
tail of its carving, the scenes its 
historical background call to your 
imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you 
a moment of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO 
WORK 


But aside from the cultural as- 
pects, such knowledge has im- 
mense practical value. It enables 
you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choos- 
ing furnishings which will never 
be “out of style.” And should you 


paints, set of 16 actual fabric 
samples, 16 color plates giving 
latest ideas for draperies, color 
and arrangement, leather binder 
for holding lessons and examina- 
tions. Personal instruction and 
coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING LESSONS MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


1. The Fixed Back- XII. Historical Back- XXII. Americar Adep- \ : aes : : 
caved! ae Bacuds. tation "Of British aad and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no ob 


H. Walls. XIII. Continued. Continental Styles. ligation whatever. 
Ill. Windows. XIV. The Renaissance XXIII. The Decorating 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, — Style. Pictession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Floor Coverings. XV. The Baroque Style. Their Solution. 


VW. Lights; Lightirg Fix: XVI. The Rococo Styte. d 
tures. ENTE The’ Noo-Clasic “XY 5 vat 1? Med: 


Arrs anp Decoration Home Srupy Course in INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘ 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

Please send ‘me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 
' 

' 

‘ 

' 

1 

' 

' 


X. Painted Fornitare. . Phe Adam Perkxd XXX. Combining Mod- 
XI. Furnishing the in England and erty and Period Deco- 
Apartment. America. ration. 


VI. ‘Color and Color Style. ‘ 
Schemes! XVIII. Jaco stad XXVI. Light and Color. 

VII. Choice and Ar- Restoration in Eng- XXVII. Use of Space. : : 
rangement of Frrni- lend. XXVIII. New Mate- ‘Interior Decoration. 
ture, XIX. William and — ‘als. 

VIII. Textiles; Hang- Mary, Queen Anne yXIX. Designing a 

a _ : Styles Saag nae a ‘ Name Cee meee eee rere ser se reese eee sees eEeseesee Tee Ese SESE eEEee eee ee eeeseesEese " 
. Choosing, Framing - 4 ern ouse. ' ' 
and Hanging Pictures. ' b. The Modern Shop. ' H 
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The first is Wilmer’s getup. 


The second is that he doesn’t care if he 
does look like a castoff scarecrow. 


Because Wilmer’s a lot smarter than he 
looks. While he’s making more than he’s 
ever made before—he’s doing right by his 
country. The dough he’d spend for a fancy 
wardrobe goes right smack into War Bonds 
. . . and for this Uncle Sam is mighty 
proud of him. 


And Wilmer’s doing right by himself, 
too. Because in a few short years he’s 
going to be able to do something he’s 
planned on. He’s going to send Wilmer, 
Jr. to college—and in clothes that won’t 
be any fugitives from a scarecrow, either. 


He’s going to be able to do it because 
Uncle Sam is going to give him back a rich 


TRAVEL 


hundred bucks for every seventy-five Wil- 
mer’s lending now. 


Naturally, you don’t have to look like 
Wilmer... or tramp around in rags . . . to 
make your country proud of you, and your 
own future a whole lot more secure. 


Ali you have to do is keep getting those 
War Bonds—and then forgetting them till 
they come due. Not bad—that four dollars 
for every three, and the safest invéstment 
in the world! 


Why not get an extra War Bond today? 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY | 


Published by Robert M. McBride. & Company 
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